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Mmonarch ever lived who was more anxious 


has assuredly won its proudest triumphs, 
under the sovereignty of women. The reign 
of Elizabeth was made immortal by 


That of Anne, the Augustan age as it is fa- 
miliarly called, marks the next great epoch in 
our literary annals. 
young Queen—“ the expectancy and rose of 
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WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 

Lone before our Paper is published, the 
death of His Masesry will have been made 
known in the remotest corner of the kingdom. 
We therefore advert to the melancholy sub- 
, only that we may not seem wanting in 
respect for one equally beloved as a Sovereign 
andasa Man. Whatever opinions may be en- 
ined of the political tendencies of his go- 
vernment, it must be admitted by all, that no 





Hieroglyphic Inscriptions translated—{ Analyse 
Grammaticale Raisonnée de différens Textes 
anciens Egyptiens, etc.| By Francois Sal- 
volini. 4to. Vol. I. Paris. London, Dulau. 

Tue art of deciphering hieroglyphics, or the 

monumental sculptured characters of the ancient 

Egyptians, is perhaps the most remarkable dis- 

covery of the present age. The Greek and Ro- 

man writers had thrown but little and dubious 
light on the subject of Egyptian writing. The 
darkness in which they left it involved was ren- 
dered deeper and more impenetrable by the 
mystical spirit of its commentators in a later 
age. Centuries had passed by since those stu- 
pendous monuments which are strewed along 
the banks of the Nile for many hundred miles, 
were first erected, and covered with inscriptions 
which seemed doomed to baffle the curiosity of 
all succeeding ages. The language in which 
those inscriptions were written had long fallen 

into oblivion; and even the Coptic, in which a 

corrupt vestige of it remained, had ceased to be a 

living tongue. Under these circumstances, how 

can we adequately express our admiration of 
the sagacity and the ardour, aided by a degree 
of wal fortune little short of miraculous, which 
have penetrated the mystery, and now enable 
us, with store of documentary proof, collected 
from tombs and temples, from mummies and 
papyri, dispelling at once the lengthened gloom 
of ages, to expound the monumental inscriptions 
of ancient Egypt,—inscriptions, many of which 
are themselves by far the most ancient speci- 
mens of writing extant, and all of them contri- 
buting to illustrate a civilization from which 
that of Europe is probably derived, and which 
was already hurrying to decline in the Homeric 
age, or at the dawn of the historic period of the 

Greeks ! 

In the small band of pioneers in this laborious 
path of research, M. Saivolini has, within these 
few years, risen to a very distinguished eminence. 
All the treatises which he has hitherto laid be- 
fore the public on Egyptian antiquity, have been 
distinguished by their sound criticism, combining 
boldness and strict accuracy, caution and acute- 
ness.* But the work which he has now com- 
menced is remarkable on another account, in- 
asmuch as it is the first attempt to interpret a 
hieroglyphical text of considerable length,—the 
learned having as yet confined themselves to the 
analysis of short inscriptions, and even doubted 
the possibility of advancing further. We ques- 
tion, however, whether it would be in our power 
to render the erudite and searching commentary 
of M. Salvolini on the Rosetta inscription,— 


























for the well-being of the people ; who, to use 
he language of his Successor, more earnestly 
desired ‘‘ to promote the amelioration of the 
ws and institutions of his country.” Good 
cause, indeed, have we to revere the memory 
of WitttaM THe Fourtu. Never was this 
nation more prosperous than under his rule ; 
and if his name be not associated with 
“Jaurell’d victories,” it is—and for ever—with 
those Reforms which must stand as land- 
marks through all succeeding ages, marking 
the progress of knowledge and of civil liberty : 
—he has died heir to “ that lasting fame and 
perpetuity of praise, which God and good 
men have consented shall be the reward of 
all who advance the good of mankind.” 

Here we might stop, but that it is impossi- 
ble to take leave of the subject, without offer- 
ing an earnest prayer that— 

All princely graces, 
With all the virtues that attend the good, 

may be doubled on his successor; that She 
may live many days,— 


















And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
That her own shall bless her: 
Her foes shake, like a field of beaten corn, 
And hang their heads with sorrow. Good grow with 
her: 
In her days every man shall eat in safety 
Under his own vine, what he plants; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours: 


England, indeed, has heretofore been blessed 
almost beyond example, and her literature 


Hands that penned, 
And tongues that uttered wisdom. 


May the reign of our 
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the fair state’—be hereafter equally famed 
for its intellectual and peaceful glories. 
Blessings be with her! aye, and with her 
mother too; to whom a countless debt of 
gratitude is due for the devoted zeal with 
which she has watched over her childhood 
and her youth, instilling into her mind and 
heart lessons of wisdom and of virtue, which, 
in their influences, may be felt in the happy 
homes of millions—and of millions yet un- 


though undoubtedly a most able performance, 
—palatable to those of our readers, who are 
not already initiated in hieroglyphical literature. 
We believe that we shall be able to exhibit the 
merits of our author's work in a manner more 
generally agreeable, if, looking back from the 
epoch which its appearance constitutes in Egyp- 
tian archzology, we take a summary view of the 
nature and history of hieroglyphics, and of the 
singular series of happy discoveries, which enable 
us at the present day to decipher them. 
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* Sal i’s publi are, ‘ Lettres sur les Princi- 

les Expressions qui servent 4 la Notation des Dates sur 
les Monuments de 1’Ancienne Eeypte, &c, 1833; and 
* Campagne de Rhamsesle Grand.’ 1836, 








All antiquity agrees in ascribing the origin of 
letters to Egypt. That the art of recording 
events by hieroglyphics was practised there at a 
very early age, is now made certain by the in- 
terpretation of the records themselves. But 
since the system of hieroglyphical writing ap- 
pears quite as mature and perfect in the oldest, 
as it is in the most recent specimens extant, the 
monuments of Egypt furnish no further illustra- 
tion of the first steps and origin of the art, than 
what is contained in the nature and method of 
the art itself. ‘The desired illustration, however, ° 
may be easily drawn from other countries. There 
are few nations so savage as not to have arrived 
at the art of delineating natural objects, from 
which it is but a short and easy step to that of 
picture-writing. The wild bushmen at the Cape 
of Good Hope, for example, though the most 
uncultivated of human beings, have yet inge- 
nuity enough to cover the walls of their caves 
and hiding-places with sketches of the various 
animals which share the desert with them ; rudely 
drawn, but sufficiently faithful to make the ob- 
jects intended at once recognizable. Who can 
doubt that these drawings have often a particular, 
and not a merely general intention ; that the 
infancy as well as the maturity of art feels 
the inspiration of elated spirits; and that the 
bushman frequently aims at commemorating his 
own skill in the chase, by drawing the animals 
which he has slain? It would be a natural 
effort of his art to record, in like manner, the 
success of a great hunting expedition ;—and 
again, if we suppose that the strength, s q 
cunning, and other attributes of the wild animals 
depicted, come to be represented in process of 
time by the figures of the animals themselves, 
this use of symbols at once converts the bush- 
man’s drawitig into picture-writing. This art 
the Mexicans had completely matured, but they 
had scarcely advanced a step beyond it; having 
signs, however, for numbers, as well as for years 
and seasons, they were able to affix dates to their 
painted records of events. 

The Chinese adopted at an early period an 
elaborate kind of picture-writing, representing 
natural objects by their figures, and combining 
or modifying those figures to express abstract 
or complex ideas. But the Chinese characters 
have undergone so many changes in the course 
of ages, arising chiefly from the necessity of 
preserving distinctness among such a multitude 
of ideagraphic signs, that few of them, at the 
present day, can be traced to their prototypes by 
resemblance alone. In writing foreign words, 
the Chinese have recourse to an imperfect pho- 
netic method; for, taking such monosyllabic 
word or words of their own as approach most 
closely, either singly or in combination, to the 
sound of the foreign word, they write the cha- 
racters representing them. ‘Thus they write 
Ma (jasper) li (gain) ya (second in rank), for 
Maria. But for want of characters expressing 
elemental sounds, the resources of their langua; 
and ingenuity are rarely sufficient for the faith- 
ful transcription of foreign names. 

The Egyptians, most fortunately for mankind, 
took a different path in their march towards the 
cultivation of letters. In their attempts to re- 
cord events, they, too, began with mere imagery ; 
but to this they afterwards added the use of 
symbols, and all the collateral devices of picture- 
writing, They went, however, one step further, 
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for which they are entitled to the warmest gra- | 


titude of posterity: they invented phonetic 
signs; that is to say, they employed the figures 
of divers objects to express the elementary 
sounds of speech, each figure becoming the sign 
of the initial sound of the name of the object 
which it represented; and thus they obtained 
an alphabet. It is needless to expatiate here 
on the great value of this invention. Without 
it the art of writing would have ever remained 
but an imperfect means of perpetuating thought, 
and of treasuring up the accumulated wisdom of 
ages. Itis only by setting out from simple 
elements, and otherwise adhering closely to the 
analogies of speech, that writing can become co- 
extensive with language, and arrive at the capa- 
bility of expressing easily the infinite variety of 
articulations uttered by the human voice. All 
the improvements in Egyptian writing, which 
followed in the train of phonetic signs, partook 
of the happy genius of the parent invention. 
The signs were continually abridged and sim- 
plified, till they became at length adapted to 
cursive writing: that distinction between the 
words which, in the ideagraphic writing of the 
Chinese, was secured by the complexity of the 
characters being obtained in the phonetic system 
of writing, by the various combinations of the 
elements. 

As the Egyptians and Chinese started from 
the same point, namely, the imitation of nature, 
it is not surprising that they should have often 
coincided exactly in their mode of representing 
their ideas by signs. ‘These resemblances were 
diligently collected by De Guisnes, as far as the 
scanty information respecting Egyptian writing 
to be collected from Horappollon and other 
ancient authors allowed him to do so, and were 
employed by him as arguments to prove that 
the Chinese were originally a colony from Egypt. 
But the researches, the results of which are em- 
bodied in his learned and ingenious memoir, 
never led him to suspect the existence of pho- 
netic signs in Egyptian writing; nor did he 
advance far enough to perceive that the resem- 
blances on which he had fixed his attention, 
were but the common lineaments: of a common 
nature. For since language is the immediate 
offspring of our intellectual constitution, the 
languages of all nations must, to a certain extent, 
be similar in their construction; and this fun- 
damental similarity naturally passes into idea- 
graphic writing. But it is obvious that no con- 
sanguinity can be inferred from such general 
and necessary lines of resemblance.t 

The art of hieroglyphic writing had reached 


‘its perfection in Egypt at least three and twenty 


centuries before the Christian era; for we take 
no notice of those earlier inscriptions, the exact 
dates of which are involved in some obscurity. 
This fabric of primeval civilization received the 
first severe blow from the Persians, who con- 
quered Egypt in the sixth century before Christ, 





+ We find it stated in the Quarterly Review, No. 106, 
that M. Rosellini brought home from Egypt some porcelain 
vessels like smelling bottles, apparently of Chinese manu- 
facture, and covered with Chinese inscriptions, which 
vessels he had taken from tombs supposed notto have been 
opened since the time of the Pharaohs. This is a suppo- 
sition to which the love of the marvellous will cling firmly. 
Weare informed that vessels of the same kind, subsequently 
brought from Egypt to this country, were sent to Canton, 
where the most learned mandarins were unable to decipher 
the inscriptions, though they believed them to be Chinese. 
The Missionary Gutzlaff, with the same persuasion, was 
equally at a loss; and it was by his advice, we believe, 
that the vessels in question were sent up the country to 
the manufacturing districts, where the antiquated legends 
on them were i iatel gnized and deciphered 
Now the fact that Chinese porcelain has been found in the 
tombs of Egypt, appears to us to prove no kind of connexion 
between the two countries but that of commerce, which 
certainly flourished before history. The mystery of this 
entombed chinaware seems to us, however, to be cleared 
up, in a great measure, by a fact recorded by the Arab 
historian, Macrizy, namely, that several Chinese junks 
arrived in the Red Sea, in the year of the Hejra 835 (a, D. 
143}), freighted with porcelain, silk, and perfumes, 





and whose religious intolerance was particularly 
baneful in a country where learning belonged 
almost exclusively to the sacerdotal_glass. ‘The 
conquest of the country 200 years later by the 
Greeks, was followed in some measure by a re- 
vival of the arts ; but the younger and more per- 
fectly organized civilization of the conquerors 
overshadowed the ancient stock on which it was 
engrafted, and which, without violence, moulder- 
ed to decay. Besides, familiarity with whatever 
pretends to greatness, is very apt to lessen our 
admiration of it; and the Greeks, in possession 
of Egypt, never cared to notice that wisdom of 
the Egyptian priests, which, in an earlier age, 
had drawn thither Thales and Pythagoras, Solon 
and Plato. The Romans, in like manner, when 
they subsequently became masters of Egypt, 
treated the language and literature of the country 
with supercilious neglect, and were content to 
gaze in ignorant amazement at its noble monu- 
ments covered with hieroglyphical inscriptions. 

While the foreign rulers of Egypt remained 
in ignorance of the true nature of hieroglyphic 
writing, they yielded, in some measure, to the 
superstitious dread which those sculptured cha- 
racters are eminently calculated to inspire, and 
supposed that they could be only fitted to convey 
doctrines of a mystic, and almost of a forbidden 
nature. Lucan poetically adopts the popular 
belief— 

——.in saxis tantum volucresque fereque 
Sculptaque servabant magicas animalia linguas. 
—— And wondrous beast and bird 

On sculptured stones preserved each magic word. 

Whatever abbreviations are introduced into 
popular Egyptian writing, the monumental 
writing was little affected by them. The chisel, 
unlike the pen, had no need of a cursive method ; 
it aimed solely at force of representation. More- 
over, the original system of hieroglyphs had, in 
the flourishing period of Egyptian art, been 
worked into a style harmonizing admirably with 
the architecture which they covered; and had 
subsequently been perpetuated as much on ac- 
count of their artistic merits, as from a spirit of 
imitation. Hence it was that the phonetic never 
expelled the merely symbolic characters from 
the monuments; and these, from their greater 
difficulty or mysteriousness, engrossed all the 
attention of strangers, and are alone alluded to 
by ancient authors. 

One writer, indeed, Clement of Alexandria, 
who flourished about the close of the second 
century, gives a just account of Egyptian writ- 
ing; but, owing to the conciseness with which 
he treats a very obscure subject, his statement 
was never thoroughly understood till recent dis- 
coveries at the same time explained it and vin- 
dicated its perfect accuracy. 

“The educated people in Egypt,” says the 
Alexandrian father, “learn, first of all, the 
method of writing which is called epistolo- 
graphic, or demotic (that is, popular) ; next the 
hieratic method, which is used by the hiero- 
grammatists (scribes of the sacerdotal class) ; 
and, lastly, they learn the hieroglyphic writing, 
which completes their education. ‘This last kind 
is either (1) cyriologic (directly expressive) by 
means of the primary letters of the alphabet 
(that is to say, it is phonetic writing), or it is 
symbolical ; and of the symbolical writing again 
(2), one kind represents its objects directly by 
imitation, (3) another tropically (that is, by a 
figure or trope), and (4) a third kind uses alle- 
gories, expressed by enigmas (which differ from 
tropes in being far-fetched, and purposely ob- 
scure).” ft 5 

Thus it appears that Herodotus and Diodorus 

+ M. Champollion bas y ted those 
hieroglyphs which express objects directly by representing 
their figures, figurative, and those which proceed by way 


of figures of speech he calls tropical. We propose that the 
former kind shall be named forma/, and the latter figu- 
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did not err in dividing Egyptian writing ; 
two kinds—viz. demotic or popular—cal], 
enchorial or country writin 
sacerdotal; but this latter includes both the 
hieratic written character, which is found chi 
on papyri, and the hieroglyphs or sacred 
tures, as they were called by the Greeks, t 
monumental sculptures would have been amore 
appropriate name for them. It may be o! 
here, that each of the five and twenty elemen. 
tary sounds of the Egyptian alphabet had q 
great variety of hieroglyphical representatives, 
so that no less than 278 phonetic signs are noy 
recognized. But this multiplication of homes. 
phones, or equivalent phonetic signs, arising in 
a long course of time, had not the inconvenient 
consequences which might, at first sight, be su. 
pected. If, to represent the sound L. We were 
to employ the figure of a lion, lamb, lizard, or of 
ten other objects, the names of which begin with 
that letter, such a variety of signs could neve 
occasion any difficulty to persons having even 
but a moderate acquaintance with our lan 

The general scheme of hieroglyphical writing 
is easily exemplified. Our system of writing jy 
phonetic—that is to say, we use characters which 
represent sounds, like the first class of hiero. 
glyphs, but we occasionally employ also some 
fragments of symbolic writing ;—thus, in our 
almanacs the sun and moon are, for brevity, 
represented respectively by a circular disc and 
a crescent, which, being copies or imitations, 
resemble the second class of hieroglyphs. The 
third or figurative class has, perhaps, a parallel 
in the contraction Xmas, for Christmas, the 
X in this place being intended to represent the 
Cross. Finally, the enigmatical hieroglyphs 
were analogous to the signs used by astrolo 
and alchemists to denote the heavenly bodies, 
and the minerals supposed to have a secret 
affinity with them: signs still used by apothe 
caries, and one of which (that of Jupiter, we 
believe) continues to be mystically prefixed to 
prescriptions by our medical professors, 

Altogether, hieroglyphical writing exhibits a 
singular combination of ingenious devices, and 
was, as a means of recording thought, far more 
perfect, far less confined and ambiguous, than a 
superficial knowledge of it might lead one to 
infer. ‘The phonetic writing was sure to step in 
wherever the brevity of symbols was insufficient, 
Nor was hieroglyphical writing made a mystery 
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of by the Egyptians: it was used by them in the 
commonest concerns of life ; it was engraved ox 
their rings and household utensils: in short, the 
hieroglyphic character was the graven character 
in almost all cases, 

While hieroglyphics were by no means de- 
fective either in copiousness or clearness, their 
speciousness gave them great advantages in 
monumental writing. They were generally 
written from right to left, and then again re- 
turning in a contrary direction. Sometimes 
they were arranged in columns, to be read from 
top to bottom. But the reader never had any 
ditficulty in deciding where he was to commence. 
The hieroglyphic birds and beasts, the hawk- 
headed deities, and other przeter-human figures, 
all face the reader, or, in other words, they look 
towards the side where the writing begins. They 
all seem, consequently, to be ranged in proces- 
sion—a circumstance which, to the eye ignorant 
of their true meaning, establishes an imaginary 
connexion between them, and gives them unity 
and general interest. 

The sculptor or hierogrammatist had great 
latitude of choice in selecting and grouping the 
hieroglyphical characters, so as to attain 
most effective and symmetrical arrangement; 
and on his skill depended their chief merits. 
But, vivid and national as they were on monu- 
ments, they were, at the same time, too 
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». The priests, therefore, in writing re- 
them to simple linear forms, and made 
wech other changes as facility re uired. Thus, 
the hieratic character was derived from the hie- 
nglyphic. The demotic or vulgar writing carried 
the process of abridgment still further. 


common business of life, and having, therefore, 






ion, continually renounced symbols, aud 
ve the preference to phonetic signs, so that 
Pesotic writing is almost wholly alphabetical. 
Let us now turn to consider the influence 
gerted on neighbouring nations by the early 
dvilization of Egypt, and particularly by the 
m of phonetic writing, which was so easily 
icable to foreign languages. It is not to be 
ed that Moses, who was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, should have neg- 
jected, in leading his nation to the promised 
and, to carry with him the most precious inven- 
tion of a people at that time so eminent, above 
il others, in arts and civilization. In fact, there 
is reason to believe that the Hebrew 
alphabet was derived from Egypt. What first 
grikes us on examining it is, that the names of 
the letters are all significant, each denoting some 
natural object—as Aleph, a leader, Beth, a 
house, Gimel, a camel, &c.—the power of each 
letter being the initial sound of its name, just 
ss in the phonetic hieroglyphs of Egypt. This 
circumstance would lead us at once to infer that 
the Hebrew letters were derived from symbols, 
or ideagraphic writing; and where should we 
lok for this but to Egypt, where hieroglyphic 
writing had existed from time immemorial ? 

The late M. Klaproth, however, who was an 
acute critic, but very apt to be swayed by a spirit 
of contradiction, objected to such an inference, 
because the letter Aleph is not like a leader, 
neither does Beth resemble a house, nor Gimel 
acamel, &e. To this we reply, that cursive cha- 
racters cannot be expected to retain much resem- 
blance to the figures from which they originated, 
as M. Klaproth has himself instanced with 
respect to Chinese writing, in the very tract 
from which we quote his objection.§ But he has 
also observed in the same essay, that the Egyp- 
tian hieratic characters resemble closely the 
letters of the Hebrew and other semitic alpha- 
bets. Now, since this resemblance is too plain 








to be overlooked, and cannot be ascribed to ac- 
tident—and since again the hieratic characters 
of the Egyptians were evidently derived from 
the hieroglyphs, we cannot help thinking that 
the origin of the semitic alphabets must be 
sought in Egypt.* 

But let us now see whether the Egyptian 
alphabet cannot be traced into Europe. The 
Greek letters being borrowed from the Pheni- 
cians, resemble the Hebrew in their names, but 
in form they sometimes retain astronger likeness 





§ Apercu de lorigine des diverses écritures de Vancien 
monde. 1832. 
..* Many of the semitic letters, in their older forms, are 
identical with the Egyptian hieratic; the names of all, 
With the exception of two or three, may be traced to the 
leroglyphs. Thus Aleph, a leader or head, agrees in form 
with the hieratic letter, while its name reminds us of the 
hieroglyph aphe,the head. The Hebrew letter Yod resem- 
bles the hieratic letter, abridged from the hieroglyphic figure 
of ahand and arm—now Yod signifiesa band. The Hebrew 
Waw, a hook, is copied frum the hieratic contraction of 
the hieroglyphic hook. The Hebrew letters Kaph and 
Koph signify, the former the palmof the hand, the latter 
aa ape. Now, these words are Egy; and among 
the hieroglyphs we find the pa the and the ape. 
Again, the Hebrew Khet, a beast, is n more than 
the Egyptian phonetic sign Kiet, a bull. The Hebrew 
» Which signifies water, corresponds with the hiero- 
tlyphic basin of water, which has the same force. In some 
cases, the shape of the original letter was retained, while 
its name was corrupted. Thus, to represent the sound sh 
the Egyptians used the figure of a garden (shne), or three 
palm-trees, with flowers between them. In the cursive 


Writing, the trees became mere lines, and the Hebrews, 
ing this reduced character, called it, from its appear- 
ance, Shin—i. e, teeth. 


These | 
itious modes of writing being used in the | 


nore dealing with new forms of thought and | 


to their Egyptian originals. One of the hiero-| 
glyphs used to express the sound K was an 
angle (Kelj), or, as it is always sculptured, a 
triangle. Now, the first principle of tachygraphy, | 
or expeditious writing, is, that the hand shall | 
never retrograde, but shall move uniformly on- | 
ward, in the same direction. In conformity with | 
this natural rule, the Egyptians, in their cursive 
writing, instead of tracing a triangle, drew two 
lines to a point, and the third line through that 
point. Thus was formed the letter K. The 


| Greeks borrowed this letter, but, by a confusion 


of which there are probably many instances in 
the early history of alphabets, to the character 
Kelj they gave a name derived from its home- 
ophone Kaph (a hand), which was the name 
adopted by the Hebrews. . 

Again, the sound L is represented in hiero- 
glyphics by a crouched lion (lafo). This figure 
was reduced by the pen to two lines, one hori- 
zontal, represented the body and fore-paws of 
the lion, the other, inclined to the former, mark- 
ed the animal’s head and neck (XW). This cha- 
racter was raised, in cursive writing, into a 
sloping position, and often simplified by making 
the affixed line a continuation of the other. It 
thus came to resemble a crook, and hence the 
Hebrews, when they borrowed the character, 
called it, from its shape, Lamed, a herdsman’s 
staff. The Greeks took the letter in its early 
form. The Romans adopted it in its Phoenician 
shape, but, writing from left to right, they in- 
verted the character, turning the crook to the 
right, and hence the letter L. Now, it is re- 
markable, that along with this character we 
have received also from Egypt the name from 
which its particular vocal power was abstracted ; 
for our word lion comes from the Greek leon ; 
and this pronounced with the digamma lefon, is 
too like the Egyptian lafé to allow us to doubt 
of its derivation from it. 

The hieroglyphic R was a mouth (rd), the 
oval figure of which was changed by the pen 
into a line with a loop, and the Greeks took the 
character and its name together. If space per- 
mitted, we could give other and amusing proofs 
of the high descent of the letters of the alphabet, 
the modern names of which, it may be observed, 
are, like their forms, but mere abstractions, the 
sounds t and r having as much relation to laf 
and ré as the figures of those letters have to 
those of a lion and a mouth. 

Now, we beg our readers to observe, how 
natural it was for strangers who came in contact 
with Egyptian civilization to single out 4nd ap- 
propriate the phonetic system of writing. Egyp- 
tian proper names, being compounded of Egyp- 
tian radical words, and chiefly of the names of 
the gods, were easily written in symbolic charac- 
ters; but in writing foreign names it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have recourse to phonetic 
signs. Besides, the symbols had a propriety 
altogether local; they referred to the religion, 
the usages, and the natural productions of the 
country. The phonetic system of writing, on 
the other hand, was universally applicable—in 
short, it was fitted, not for one country or 
nation, but for mankind. Strangers, therefore, 
tock that which fully served their purpose, neg- 
lecting the symbolic hieroglyphs, which seemed 
to belong strictly and inalienably to the temples 
and the pyramids. Egyptian writing, therefore, 
may be likened to a tree, whereof the ideagra- 
phic hieroglyphs form the trunk and branches, 
the phonetic signs the flowers and the seed. 
The trunk is firmly rooted in the soil—the 
branches soon reach their limits of number and 
magnitude, but the flower, the last part deve- 
loped, carries with it the principle of increase ; 
and the abundant seed, easily scattered abroad, 
soon adorns whatever genial soil it falls upon. 





The pure nationality of hieroglyphic writing 


was no doubt the reason why it was so little 
studied by the Greeks or Romans, and also of 
its falling so rapidly into oblivion when Chris- 
tianity became the religion of Egypt. How 
totally all clue was lost to the interpretation of 
ancient Egyptian writing, may be best judged. 
from the extraordinary bewilderment of those 
who, after the revival of learning in Europe, 
put themselves forward as its expounders. It 
will be sufficient to name here Valeriano and 
Athanasius Kircher, the former of whom main- 
tained, that the hieroglyphic inscriptions con- 
tain the secrets of all things human and divine, 
while the learned Jesuit wrote six folio volumes 
to prove that Demonology was their theme. 
The darkness of the subject favoured the wanton 
imaginations of these writers, and Kircher in 
particular made his task easy by assuming the 
privilege of writing unintelligible nonsense. 
“The author of all fecundity and vegetation is 
Osiris, whose generative faculty is drawn from 
heaven into his kingdom by the holy Mophtha.” 
Such is Kircher’s translation of a hieroglyphic 
group on the Pamphilian obelisk at Rome, which 
we now find to be the word AurocraTor, or 
Emperor, followed by the name Domitianus 
Augustus. Many foolish opinions have been 
propagated on the same subject since the days 
of Kircher. In 1821 a volume was printed in 
Genoa, to show that the monuments of Egypt 
are covered with sculptured treatises on the 
mysteries of the Christian faith. Even at the 
present day, and nearer home, we find writers 
on hieroglyphics who emulate the elaborate ab- 
surdities of Kircher without possessing his 
sprightly imagination, learning, or good temper. 

During the campaign in Egypt, an accident 
led to the discovery of the secret which had so 
long eluded the researches of the learned. In 
1799 some French soldiers, employed in digging 
for the foundations of a fort near Rosetta, disco- 
vered a large slab of black stone, covered with 
inscriptions in three different characters. The 
place being soon after taken by the British 
forces, the stone was sent to England, and 
placed in the British Museum. Of the hiero- 
glyphic inscription at the top of the stone, several 
lines, and the extremities of several more, are 
broken off: the Greek inscription at the bottom 
is nearly complete. From it we learn, that in 
the 9th year of the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
on the 18th of the month Mechir (26th March, 
196 B.C.), the priests of Egypt, convened for 
the purpose, decreed honours to that king for 
numerous benefits conferred by him on them and 
on the country, and ordered that their decree 
should be engraved on hard stone, “in sacred, 
demotic, and Greek characters.”’ It is to this 
assurance, given by the Rosetta stone itself, that 
its three inscriptions are all but versions or 
copies of one and the same decree—that the 
monument owes its great importance in the eyes 
of inquiring scholars, since, one of the inscrip- 
tions (the Greek) being translatable, the con- 
tents of the other two are of course known also, 

But it is one thing to have a general know- 
ledge of the contents of an inscription, and an- 
other to be able to fix the value of a single cha- 
racter in it. The learned puzzled over it in vain, 
and scarcely a ray of light had broken in upon 
this abstruse subject, when Dr. Young, in 1813, 
commenced essaying what might be etfected by 
a new process of investigation. He carefully 
compared the Greek and hieroglyphic texts; 
keeping this principle in view, that the charac- 
ters or groups of characters most frequently re- 
curring in each were probably correspondent. In 
this way he had no difficulty in perceiving that 
the hieroglyphic group contained in the ring 
could be no other than the often-repeated name 
of Ptolemy. The name Berenice was detected 





in the same manner; and, the first step being 
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thus made, a rapid progress ensued, so that in 
1819 Dr. Young was able to publish a consider- 
able list of hieroglyphic names which he had de- 
ciphered, and to assign the phonetic power of 
several characters. j 

Among the learned on the continent who 
directed their attention to hieroglyphics, one of 
the most zealous was M. Champollion, who was, 
however, for a long time, contented to follow 
in the traces of Dr. Young. It was not till 1821 
that he published his celebrated ‘ Lettre au Duc 
de Blacas,’ in which he boldly announced that 
hieroglyphic writing is chiefly phonetic, and 
correctly explained the origin of the phonetic 
signs. The clear enunciation of a principle im- 
mediately procured for M. Champollion a great 
reputation, which his indefatigable industry en- 
abled him to maintain; for he possessed great 
talents, such as might have permitted him, without 
loss of fame, to acknowledge his obligations to 
others. Yet he jealously guarded the exclusive 
praises lavished on him by his countrymen; and 
in his ‘Grammaire Egyptienne,’ published since 
his death, while he praises “the useful labours 
of Dr. Young,” he studiously avoids to call them 
discoveries. Now that these two eminent men 
are no more, there is no difficulty in awarding to 
each of them his just meed of praise. 

Dr. Young was one of the most extraordinary 
men of his age; but his mind was divided 
amidst such a variety of pursuits, his thoughts 
and studies had so little the benefit of concen- 
tration, that, notwithstanding his great celebrity, 
it may be doubted whether he ever attained a 
reputation at all commensurate with his intel- 
lectual eminence. That he is justly entitled to 
be styled the discoverer of the secret of hiero- 
glyphic writing, cannot be denied by any candid 
individual who will take the trouble to inves- 
tigate the question. His merits, however, though 
more free from shadow, never shone so conspi- 
cuous as those of his rival. 

Champollion possessed, in a rare degree, the 
gift of hypothetical reasoning, united to quick 

erception and an unusually tenacious memory. 
This Tost was of the utmost importance in re- 
searches carried on, in a great measure, by 
comparison of texts. The liveliness of his ima- 

ination, and the rapidity with which one con- 
—s succeeded another in his mind, made 

im an unsteady and often a fallacious guide. 
But his sagacity fully equalled his precipitance ; 
and when, in casting about, he hit upon any- 
thing like certainty, he was always ready to take 
it at the expense of his plausible conjectures. 
He published his new opinions without ever 
deigning to account for those which he had 
abandoned, so that his detractors found it easy 
to represent him as one building altogether on 
gratuitous assumptions, and so involved in self- 
contradiction, that it was impossible to place 
any reliance on him. His admirers, on the other 
hand, had the satisfaction of seeing that, not- 
withstanding all his trips and vacillations, his 
progress in the right path was astonishingly 
rapid: indeed, if we consider that Champollion 
survived the first announcement of his discovery 
but nine years, and that within that period, 
which must be considered short in comparison 
with the vast field of archeological research on 
which he had entered, he reared the edifice of 
hieroglyphic literature from its foundations nearly 
to completion, leaving perfectly finished at his 
death an Egyptian grammar, which is a won- 
derful monument of industry and acuteness, we 
cannot refuse to assign him a very high place in 
the history of letters. 

The fruits of Young's and Champollion’s dis- 
coveries are now becoming visible in the splendid 
work of Rosellini on the monuments of Egypt, 
a work to which, at some future time, when it 
approaches its completion, we may devote a few 





columns. But, of all Champollion’s disciples, 
the ablest by far in our opinion is M. Salvolini. 
We have already declared our faith in his abili- 
ties, and stated, that he is the first to undertake 
the translation and analysis of a lengthened hie~ 
roglyphical text. Nothing remains for us, there- 
fore, to add, on tlrat score, except to lay before 
our readers, as concisely as possible, the inten- 
tions of our author. He proposes to fill three 
quarto volumes with the explanations of Egyp- 
tian inscriptions. The first volume, half of which 
is now before us, is to be devoted to the hiero- 
glyphic and demotic inscriptions on the Rosetta 
stone; the second volume will contain inscrip- 
tions of a funereal or religious character ; while 
those of a historical nature will be united in the 
third. M. Salvolini promises also that his com- 
mentary shall not run perpetually on the fatigu- 
ing details of grammatical analysis, but that he 
will elucidate from the hieroglyphic text many 
curious points of Egyptian philosophy, and point 
out the characteristic style of each kind of com- 
position. 

The value of the discoveries of which we have 
now given an account, must be estimated, not 
from the importance of hieroglyphic inscriptions 
taken separately, but from their comprehensive- 
ness asa series. Almost every Egyptian monu- 
ment, from the great pyramid down to the ring 
or amulet, bears a hieroglyphical inscription. 
Perhaps the most precious treasure, and the 
chief ornaments of the Egyptian collection in the 
British Museum, are, respectively, the Rosetta 
stone, and the lions of red granite at the entrance 
of the gallery. Now, from Rosetta, at the mouth 
of the Nile, to Jebel Barkal in Upper Nubia, 
where the lions were found, is a distance of at 
least 1500 miles; and, through a great part of 
the intervening space, the ruins of ancient Egyp- 
tian temples are strewed so thickly in the valley 
of the river, as to be rarely above a few miles 
asunder. Almost every ancient Egyptian edifice 
has inscribed on it the dedication of the king 
who erected it. It is no mean acquisition for 
history to find the names of ancient dynasties re- 
corded on monuments so incontestably original, 
and the inscribed edifices, while they aid our 
chronology, at the same time illustrate the history 
of art. The painted chambers in some of the 
tombs and temples exhibit to us in unfaded co- 
lours the triumphs of their founders, and there 
we see vividly depicted on the walls, the relative 
civilization of the various nations around Egypt 
above 3000 years ago. We see there the Per- 
sian and Assyrian richly habited in garments of 
figured cloth, and we see the Africans from the 
south either quite naked or clad in the skins of 
wild beasts bearing their tributes of ivory, ebony, 
and of slaves. Germanicus, when sitting amidst 
the ruins of Thebes, had interpreted to him the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions explanatory of the 
historical sculptures on the walls; and we can 
now read the same inscriptions, and bear witness 
to the fidelity with which they were translated 
for the Roman prince. 

One of the lions in the British Museum (that 
on the right hand at the entrance of the 
gallery), bears the inscription of Amenoph IIL, 
and claims consequently an antiquity of 3500 
years. But the most ancient Egyptian monu- 
ment in Europe, we believe, is a pillar brought 
by M. Rosellini from the vicinity of the second 
cataract in Nubia, and placed by him in the Mu- 
seum at Florence, on which are represented in 
bas-relief the victories of Osortasen I. (2131— 
2088 B.C.), the captives having. the names of 
their respective countries inscribed on their 
shields in hieroglyphics. On these inscribed 
names we could make some curious comments, 
if space permitted. The names of some of the 
kings of the fourth dynasty—among others, that 
of Shufo (Cheops), the founder of the great py- 
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s und the world, pass through every climate, 
snd visit every nation (always excepting such as, 
ke Bohemia, offer not a port to touch at;—for we 
ue partly of Uncle Toby's heresy in that mat- 
ter), yet it does not necessarily afford the greater 
riety of subject-matter for the novelist, on that 
count. A shipwreck, an action, a man over- 
or a cutting out, are the “ be all and the 
ndall” of each adventurous tale ; and, as for the 
igmates of the vessel, a despotic captain, a re- 
tful first lieutenant, a cheating purser, and a 
gedulous Johnny Raw of a “youngster,” are the 
mmon property of all, and even these bannales 
rsonages are “ much of a muchness” under all 
greumstances. Whether they be embayed in ice, 
«tipple new rum with the negro hostess, under 
he broiling sun of Barbadoes, they are still 
wed with the same brush, and are but un- 
teful subjects for an author to work upon. 
There are, besides, certain qualitigs which 
:sea novel must possess, and there are some 
at it must want, under penalty of losing 
gste, and being not what it should be. A 
ya novel must not be too delicately handled. 
|t must not turn to sentiment as a source of 
interest, but must depend on its moving ac- 
tdents by flood (if not by field) for its hold 
n the reader. Little too can be expected 
fom individualizing the characters. A. sailor, 
iefore all things, is a sailor; and though every 
human being, if closely examined, may be found 
possess something in which he differs from 
uhers, yet these somethings are so subdued and 
wed down by the discipline of a ship, that they 
nerge and disappear in the common nautical 
characteristics. If asea novel, too, be written 
ya “horse-marine” it will want all the fresh- 
wssand truth which forms the especial charm 
of the class; and if it be the work of “an able- 
bodied,” the author’s necessitated ignorance of a 
shore-going world will place him perpetually at 
fault. There is one part of the creation which will 
uterly escape his intelligence: of woman he will 
know no more than a Venetian does of a horse. 
Sisters he may have, to match with the nine 
Miss Simmonses,—nay, he may be married into 
the bargain, and yet his idea of the sex will be 
made up of two divisions, the young and the 
dd; for his after-experience never repairs his 
arly want of study. ‘The females, in this class 
of novels are almost uniformly therefore alike, 
vague, ideal outlines, and as unreal as the Houris 
ofMohammed’s Paradise. The same observation 
bolds good, to a certain extent, of the variqus 
oher persons introduced for the better carry 
m of the plot, but who do not “ go down to the 
ain ships ;” they are mostly crude, colourless 
conceptions, with but little smack of living, 
breathing humanity about them. Thus, on 
various accounts, are the writer's hands tied, and 
his imagination chained down; and he must 
work, like a Chinese, to pattern, or equivocation 
vill be the ruin of him, 

Great then must be the merit which over- 
comes all these difficulties, and succeeds in be- 
coming popular under such disadvantages; and 
¥e cannot refuse to Captain Marryat, more par- 
ticularly, the whole praise that is involved in this 
ulmission. There is no novelist, perhaps, who 
has more frequently repeated himself in the 
outlines and scantlings of his stgries, yet there 
ae none, in his own line, have given a 
more varied interest to tions, and 
whose frequent appeara e public 
are still hailed with more at class 
of readers which booksellers most, ire. The 
truth is, that in the case of sea novels, as in most 
others, nature is one, and the variations which 
may be detected in its representations proceed 
fom the varieties of temperament and percep- 
tions of those who pourtray it. The men and 
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paper or the canvas, traverse the mind of the 
copyist, and carry with them a tinge from the 
medium they have quitted. Captain Marryat’s 
conceptions are vigorous and clear ; his narrative 
is rapid and dashing. He has seen much, and 
marked well ; and he calls less upon his imagina- 
tion than on his memory for his details of cha- 
racter. He is also blessed with a strong sense of 
the humorous, and he seldom undertakes to 
raise a smile that he does not succeed in 
awakening a horse-laugh. ‘Then again, he has 
little or no affectation in his composition, and he 
is not oppressed by a vain desire of appearing 
other than he is. If, therefore, he wants that 
nicer susceptibility to moral distinctions, that 
refined susceptibility to the beautiful and the 
sublime in human nature, which the more 
highly-gifted class of readers will miss in his 
compositions, he is at least free from all the cant 
in which pretenders to such qualities indulge. 
There is no sickly sentimentality, either religious, 
moral, or zsthetic, in his pages; and we are in- 
clined to think it is to this healthy constitution 
of his mind, as much as to his fertility and 
graphic power, that he owes a favouritism which 
has placed him at the head of the sea novelists. 
Of his present work we are not called upon to 
say much, for a large part of it has already 
appeared in the pages of the Metropolitan. We 
may as well however apprise those whom it may 
concern, that the gallant captain has played a 
little hoax on the uninitiated, in his title page. 
When we first heard of ‘ Snarley Yow, or the 
Dog Fiend,’ we straightway conjured up some 
Runic rhyme of Norwegian mythology—our ima- 
gination rioted in an anticipated plunge into 
boundless pine forests, and under stormy skies, 
with all the accompaniments of horror befitting 
the appearance of the demon bearing so dis- 
sonant an appellation. But no such thing. The 
dog, as we are informed by one of the interlocu- 
tors, “is but a tog after all,”—and certainly a 
more ill-favoured cur, morally, physically, and 
socially, never disfigured as a protagonist, since 
the first days of him of Montargis. The owner 
to whom this flibbertigibbet of an animal belongs 
will assuredly throw no discredit on the prover- 
bial similitude between master and follower. He 
is a scoundrel in the whole force of the term. 
The tale, in slprt, is a tale of humorous and 
low sea life, taken from the good times of our 
glorious revolution ; and in reading it, if we may 
not defy the devil and all his works, it is cer- 
tainly not on account of any supernatural agency 
of that malignant angel. The fault of the novel 
is the absence of any personages in whose natures 
we can sympathize. The bad are all detestably 
villanous, and those which are meant as lights 
to relieve the Rembrandatish colouring, are them- 
selves sadly embroiled with their whole duty of 
man. ‘Treachery and intrigue are the common 
characteristics of all the more prominent dramatis 
persone. If, however, the reader will but pass 
over this defect, and consider the novel, as he 
would a farce, in the light merely of an effect, 
no matter how produced, he will find it probably 
in its way not inferior to any of Captain Mar- 
ryat’s previous works, ‘ Peter Simple’ alone ex- 
cepted. It is grotesque and humorous from 
beginning to end, and occasionally rather coarse, 
but it rarely flags; and when the reader is once 
fairly engaged with Lieutenant Vanslyperken, 
his dog, Smallbones, and the widow Vander- 
sloosh, he will rarely pause in his amusement to 
inquire whether his Seaghaer be legitimate, or 
the tale have a purpose in it. For ourselves, a 
very little of this species of literature goes a 
great way; yet we will own that we were not 
pleased at arriving at the natural terminus of the 
story—the pas de deux upon nothing, of the 
Dutchman and his dog. ‘The final touch, by the 
bye, when Vanslyperken lavishes all the tender- 


ness he had refused to humanity, upon Snarley 

Yow, who has been the remote cause of his mis- 

fortunes (if merited punishment can so be 

called), is a stroke of pathos so deeply mingled 

with the burlesque, that we know not whether 

to laugh or cry at it. 

Of ‘The Arethusa’ we have left ourselves 

little room to descant ; and we regret it the less, 

because, coming immediately after ‘Snarley Yow,’ 

it has found us perhaps not well disposed so soon 

to take up the theme of sea novels. Whether it is 

in fault, or we are, we will not undertake to say ; 

but for one or the other reason this work cer- 
tainly has appeared to us less racy and amusing 

than we had expected. There is a very forced 

attempt to blazon a moral as the foundation of 
the tale, which, as usual, does not improve its 
construction. The author sets out with a notion 
that the discipline of a man-of-war is “ the 
sovereign’st thing on earth” for rascality, in- 
grain, and acquired; and in order to make out 
his effect, he begins by painting his hero so de- 
testable a character, so full of baseness, mean- 
ness, and ingratitude, that the reader only hopes 
that he will be duly hanged in the third volume. 
Considered merely as a story, ‘ The Arethusa’ is 
too much constructed of events rendered notori- 
ous by the gazettes and by naval histories, so 
that we are reminded at every turn of our most 
familiar reading ; the re-appearance of such stories 
in a parody, the names only changed, detracts 

terribly from the reality and credibility of the 
tale—the long episode of Hammerton’s slavery 
in Morocco, especially, is anything but new, and 
it is moreover disproportionate to the rest. Al- 
together, we are the more vexed, because the 
work is not wanting in better things, and be- 
cause we think we perceive carelessness, rather 
than deficient and failing powers, at the bottom 
of what we dislike. “The public are so easily 
satisfied,” (the author said, or seemed to say,) 
“why, therefore, should I take pains?” He 
has accordingly borrowed, with the most perfect 
nonchalance, the veriest common-places of his 
subject; and there is a negligence of style which 
would lead us to infer that he could not even 
have read the work before sending it to press. 
Take as an example the following :—*“In this 
scene of desolation, when the angry waves burst 
against the shores, shivered like mighty — 
into minutest drops, uniting again as they fell, 
and sweeping in their recoil,” &c. We are 
grieved not to be able to speak better of the 
present venture—amicus Captain Chamier, sed 
magis amica veritas; and we can only console 
ourselves by heartily wishing him more industry 
and better success the next time. 

Of ‘ Gentleman Jack’ the least said the better. 
We have already expressed an opinion that there 
are certain defects inherent in this class of novels, 
and may add, that they are all to be found un- 
mitigated in this work, with a double allowance 
of grossness. In brief, it is clear to us that Mr. 
Neale’s sea-store is exhausted, and that he had 
better try his fortune on shore. 








Narrative of an Expedition to the East Coast of 
Greenland, by Capt. W. A. Graah, of the 
Danish Royal Navy. Translated from the 
Danish, by the late G. Gordon Macdougall, 
F.R.S.N.A. Parker. 


Tnere are few inhabitants of the temperate 
zones, we believe, who would not suppose the 
terrestrial paradise to be situated in the warm 
and sunny regions of the earth. The local abode 
of happiness naturally presents itself to the ima- 
gination, clothed in the beauty of the richest 
vegetation, breathing fragrance, and radiant 
with the joy-inspiring light of a serene and glow- 
ing sky. But “the mind is its own place,” as 
our great poet has sung with no less truth than 








things of which it is composed, in passing to the 
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boldness of expression ; and we suspect, that if it 
were possible to measure the strength of local 
attachments among all the nations of the earth, 


vations; we must not omit, however, to com- 
memorate the discovery of North America, in the 


| first year of the eleventh century, by the Green- 


it would be found to be greatest among the in- | land colonist named Lief. Nor yet shall we 


habitants of the frozen North. Where nature is 
less indulgent, man is obliged to be more pro- 
vident and careful; his sentiments grow up en- 
twined with his cares; and he learns to form a 
closer and more friendly intimacy even with the 
desolate place he lives in. The satisfaction with 
which the Esquimaux looks upon his snow-built 
hut, exceeds that felt by the native of the torrid 
zone at the sight of his more stately cottage of 
palm branches, inasmuch as the former has far 
greater need of shelter from the inclemency of 
the seasons. The deliberate, stedfast, and en- 
during character impressed by nature on northern 
nations, and the complacency with which they 
regard their penurious heritage,—often fancying 
that they possess another Eden in the midst of 
glaciers and bare rocks,—constitute the chief 
charm of their ancient historical narratives. Of 
these one of the most interesting portions, is 
that which relates to the first discovery and 
early history of Greenland. 

In the year 982 one Erik Raude, or the red, 
being sentenced to three years’ banishment for 
manslaughter, set sail from Iceland towards the 
west in quest of some skerries, or rocks, said to 
have been discovered a few years before by 
Gunbiérn. He failed in the object of his search, 
but fell in with the coast of Greenland, which he 
followed till he arrived at an island, to the west- 
ward of Cape Farewell, it is supposed, where he 
spent the first winter. He employed three years 
in examining the newly-discovered shores, and 
on his return home, gave so flattering an account 
of Greenland, (as he named the new country 
from its verdure), that a numerous body of colo- 
nists were ready to accompany him on his return 
thither in the following year. 

The first discovery of Greenland is by some 
carried back to the year 932. Nay, it is even 
said that documents exist in Hamburgh, dated 
in 834 and 835, and conferring on the church of 
that city, among other privileges, that of con- 
verting the heathen in Iceland and Greenland. 
With respect to these remarkable documents, 
(the one a papal bull, the other imperial letters 
patent,) the learned seem inclined to decide that 
they are forgeries of a comparatively recent age, 
intended to give colour to the exclusive preten- 
sions of the city of Hamburgh, at a time when 
the northern fisheries and Greenland trade had 
risen into importance. Scepticism in such a 
case is certainly very natural, but to us it appears 
that strong arguments might still be adduced in 
favour of the authenticity of the papers above 
alluded to, and which are cited by Lambeccius 
in his Origines Hamburgenses. We shall, how- 
ever, here confine ourselves to a single remark, 
—namely, that when the Northmen discovered 
Iceland in 862, they found there, as we are in- 
formed in the Sagas, traces, or rather numerous 
relics of former inhabitants; so that it is obvious 
that they were not the first who trod in the direct 
path to the discovery of Greenland. 

From the chorographical accounts of the an- 
cient colonies in Greenland which have come 
down to us, we learn that they were divided into 
two parts—viz. the East and the West Bygd, or 
inhabited districts, the intervening tract being 
termed the wbygd, or uninhabitable country. 
The West bygd contained four churches; the 
East bygd, one cathedral, eleven churches, and 
three or four monasteries, in the grounds of one 
of which was a spring of boiling water. This 
brief statement of the relative magnitude of the 
two bygds, and of the number of their churches, 
will go far to enable us to retrace their sites with 
some probability. As to the early history of 
Greenland, it lies beyond the scope of our obser- 





| pass by in silence another and unquestionable 
| proof of the enterprising spirit of those hardy 


adventurers. Among other relics which Capt. 


| Graah brought to Europe with him in 1824, on 


his return from an excursion to Greenland, of 
which no account is given in the volume now 
before us, was a stone bearing a Runic inscrip- 
tion, the import of which, as interpreted by Rafn 
in the Memoirs of the Royal Antiquarian Society 
of Copenhagen, is as follows :—* Erling Sigvat- 
son, Bjarne Thordarson, and Endride Oddson, 
erected these memorial stones, and cleared the 
place on Saturday before Gagnday (25th April) 
in the year 1135.” This stone was found in the 
island of Kingiktorsoak, in lat. 73°! so that 
already, in the earlier half of the twelfth century, 
the Northmen had carried their settlements as 
far up the eastern shores of Baffin’s Bay, as re- 
cent experience has found to be practicable. 

In 1121 the old Greenland colonies received 
their first bishop. The seventeenth, who was also 
the last, obtained his appointment in 1406, and 
documentary proofs of his having officiated three 
years afterwards at a marriage in Greenland, 
have been recently discovered by Professor Finn 
Magnussen, who derives his pedigree from the 
marriage in question. With this matrimonial 
affair ends abruptly the history of old Greenland. 
Cut off from all intercourse with the mother 
country, those remote colonies were soon for- 
gotten in an age of ignorance and disorder; and 
when afterwards, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, attention was called by some of the 
learned to the sudden and total disappearance of 
one member of the Christian family, the mys- 
teriousness of its fate united with the credulous 
temper of the times, to over-estimate the value 
of lost Greenland, and even to distort by partial 
exaggerations and embellishments, the choro- 
graphical descriptions of it. 

A variety of causes are conjecturally assigned 
by historians for the silent and complete extinc- 
tion of the Greenland colonies. ‘They were de- 
stroyed, according to some, by the pestilence, 
called the Black Death ; according to others, by 
an invasion of the Esquimaux. Others, again, 
refer their calamitous end to the ravages of the 
pirates who infested the northern seas at the 
close of the fourteenth century. These causes 
may all have had their operation; yet they are 
scarcely adequate to explain the immediate de- 
struction of a number of little settlements scat- 
tered, at wide intervals, along a great extent of 
rugged coast. But there is another circumstance 
connected with the question, from which, as it 
appears to us, a more satisfactory elucidation 
may be derived. The trade of Greenland was 
a royal monopoly, and prohibited to the com- 
monalty. When the wars, therefore, in which 
Denmark was involved during a great part of 
the fifteenth century, engrossed the entire atten- 
tion and resources of the monarch, the Green- 
land colonies were of course neglected and for- 
gotten. The colonists, cut off from European 
supplies, must have necessarily sunk to the con- 
dition of the natives, and at last have become 
incorporated with them. Finally, when, at a 
later period, it started into the memories of the 
learned that the bishopric of Greenland had 
once existed, it never occurred to them to sup- 
pose its extinction brought about by any but 
energetic means, and its destiny being obscure, 
was simply and naturally referred to a sudden 
catastrophe. 

Greenland, once lost, was very slowly redis- 
covered ; and indeed Baffin, in 1616, was the 
first who traced the coast as far northward as the 
eatly colonies appear to have extended. As to 





re-occupying the country, it was never seri 
thought of, until the zeal and eloquence of Hans 
Egede, minister of Vaagen, in Norway, prevaj 
on the King of Denmark, in 1721, to establish, 
new colony there, which Egede himself accom. 
panied as priest and missionary. He discoverej 
many ruins of stone buildings in the district of 
Good Hope and its vicinity, which were all 
posed to have belonged to the west bygd. Po, 
it must be observed that previous to the voy: 

of Davis, Frobisher, and Baffin, and while the 
west coast of Greenland was wholly unknown 
the two bygds were of course supposed to haye 
been situated on the east coast. But subg. 
quently to the discoveries of those navigators, it 
became usual to assign the east and west bygds 
respectively to the east and west coasts. Criticism 
could not strip the east coast at once of the 
honours it had so long usurped in the absence 
of the rightful claimant, but, nevertheless, the 
opinion was at last announced, which has since 
continually gained ground—viz. that both the 
bygds or districts of the ancient colonies were 
situated to the westward of Cape Farewell, 
Some Danish navigators, as well as Captain 
Scoresby and others, have occasionally seen the 
east coast, and by entertaining the hypothesis 
that it was the scene of early colonization, have 
sought to give interest to their discoveries; but 
general experience proves that that coast is in- 
hospitable in the extreme, and rarely approach- 
able. Indeed, the attempts made to reach it by 
land proved total failures as well as those made 
by sea, and, consequently, its relics and monu- 
ments of ancient colonization (if it ever had any) 
remained still to be consulted before the con- 
troversy could be satisfactorily decided. 

This, then, was the point in dispute,—the 
vexata questioso important in the eyes of Danish 
antiquarians, and which gave rise to the expedi- 
tion of which the narrative is now before us— 
viz. was or was not the east bygd (which was 
the larger of the two) of the ancient Greenland 
colony, on the east coast? The present King of 
Denmark, had, when Crown Prince, taken some 
interest in these learned discussions, and, on the 
return of peace, determined on sending out an 
expedition to investigate the matter. Circum- 
stances, however, delayed the execution of the 
project till the close of 1827, when Capt. Graah 
received the royal command to proceed to Green- 
land, and in the spring of 1829 to commence the 
examination of the east coast in wmiaks, or the 
larger kind of native boats. Mr. Vahl, a na- 
turalist, and Mr. Matthieson, the superintendan: 
of the most southern colony, were ordered to 
accompany him. 

The period which elapsed between the arrival 
of Captain, at that time Lieutenant Graah, in 
Greenland, in May, 1828, and the following 
March, when he proceeded on his expedition, 
was not productive of any adventures or disco- 
veries worthy of being recorded in our columns. 
He spent those ten months in examining the 
coast towards Cape Farewell, and in making 
preparations for his voyage. His winter quarters 
were fixed at Nenortalik, the establishment 
nearest to Cape Farewell, and situated in 60° 7’ 
47’ N. latitude. 

At length, on the 20th of March, 1829, the 
expedition, consisting of four Europeans and 
twelve natives, set forward. The two native 
men (one of them @ redoubted Eastlander, named 
e inggajaks, or the small canoes 
landef™ or Esquimaux alone can 
manage. e ten Women rowed the umiaks, or 
large boats. As to the construction of these 
boats, it will be sufficient here to mention, that 
their frames, made of drift wood (from the forests 
of Siberia probably), are covered tightly with 
stout seal skins. When these skin coverings are 
cut by the ice, or meet with other injuries, t 
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— . . 
to the woman who officiates as boatswain 
stép the rent with blubber, or to patch it up 
as the exigency requires. Instead of coasting 
the southernmost point of Greenland, 
which is situated on a large island, Graah di- 
rected his course through the straits (called 
Prince Christian’s Sound), which separates that 
land from the main. Near the termination of 
this strait, and within sight of the eastern sea, 
he was detained by ice in a dangerous position 
for twenty-five days. During this delay he had 
the mortification to discover that his native at- 
tendants, when not pinched by necessity, were 

for nothing. 

«The only exception to this remark,” observes 
Graah, “ was the Eastlander Ernenek, who 
to be an active, as he was a skilful hunter. 

n he set out on an expedition of this nature, he 
would frequently remain away two or three days to- 
gether, but, when he did so, he was sure not to return 
empty-handed. Alone and unassisted he caught 
thus for us a greater number of seals than all the 
rest of my Greenlanders together, and on one occa- 
sion, having ventured to engage a bear in single 
combat, he brought with him, as trophies of his vic- 
tory, its head and intestines, which are esteemed de- 
licacies by the Greenlanders. He had, in the first 
instance, chased the monster on shore, but afterwards, 
on its taking the water, attacked it in his kajak. 
Great was the rejoicing among my boat-women when 
Emenek delivered them his highly-prized booty ; 
and ‘Ernenekpitek,’ (or, handsome Ernenek,) passed 
from mouth to mouth till the last morsel of the de- 
licious treat was devoured.” 

At length, on the 27th of April, the boats got 
clear of the straits, and entered the open sea. 
But here, again, their progress was arrested at 
every headland by barriers of accumulated ice, 
and it was only by dint of great perseverance, 
skill, and vigilance, that they were able to make 
their way through these obstructions. Had we 
tongues of brass we could not venture to pro- 
nounce the names of half the places met with in 
this part of the voyage, but as the eye of the 
reader may easily slip in silence over those caco- 
phonous titles, we scruple not to lay before him 
the following specimen of scenery on the east 
coast :— 

“The land about Kangerdluluarak was found to 
be still more covered with snow than the country 
further south. In the interior of the bay, some four 
or five not inconsiderable ice-blinks protrude into 
the sea, one of them jutting out like a promontory, 
several cable-lengths in a south direction, imme- 
diately opposite Illuidlek. They were, all of them, 
branches of the glaciers that cover the high lands in 
every direction. Above those glaciers, however, 
rises a chain of mountains, forming a solitary excep- 
tion to the uniform appearance of the country round, 
and no less remarkable for their beauty of contour, 
than for their height, which, I should think, must be 
upwards of 3000 feet, while the rest of the country, 
hereabouts, falls considerably short of half that ele- 
vation. On their steep sides, (which, in consequence 
of that very steepness, are free from snow, and con- 
trast strikingly with the white low land round,) are 
seen some purple-coloured strata, probably of sand- 
stone, diverging, like radii, from the different sum- 
mits to the icy base, and intersected by horizontal 
and arch-formed layers of a blueish colour, supposed 
by the Greenlanders to contain pot-stone.” 

In consequence of these frequent delays caused 
by the ice, the diminution of provisions went on 
at an alarmingly rapid rate compared with the 
progress along the coast; and M. Graah began 
to perceive, that unless he took prompt measures 
to husband his resources, the object of the expe- 
dition would be defeated altogether. He, there- 
fore, sent back the three Europeans who accom- 

ied him, and the majority of the natives, and 
termined on continuing the voyage northward 

If, in a single frail boat, with four women 
and the East-Greenlander Ernenek. To this 
bold resolution must certainly be attributed 
ver measure of success subsequently at- 





tended on Capt. Graah’s efforts. The separa- 
tion took place on the 23rd of June, in lat. 61° 
46’ 40" N.; and a few days afterwards our ad- 
venturous navigator arrived before one of the 
highest glaciers on the entire coast. 

“ As we neared Puisortok the ice became more 
and more close, and we were at length obliged to 
abandon our oars, which we found wholly useless, 
and to push ourselves along as we best could. We 
passed the ice-blink at the distance of from 100 to 
400 fathoms; it was, beyond comparison, the largest 
I yet had seen, being about a mile long. It rises 
perpendicularly about 100 fathoms, at which eleva- 
tion it strikes off at an angle of from 30° to 40°, still 
rising to a considerable height, until it unites with 
the glaciers that cover the whole surface of the high 
land above. Being full of huge gaps and fissures, 
occasioned by its frequent calving, as also under- 
mined to a considerable depth by the constant action 
of the waves and current, its condition is extremely 
infirm, and, in consequence, to approach it is an ad. 
venture of no little peril. Nor is this the only 
danger to be apprehended: the ice off this blink, 
even to a considerable distance from it, being said to 
shoot up from the bottom of the sea, in such a manner, 
and in such masses, as in many years to make it 
utterly impassable. How to account for the pheno- 
menon to which I have just adverted, I know not, 
unless by supposing that the bottom of the sea itself 
is hereabouts, like the dry land, covered with a thick 
crust of ice. But whether this crust is formed 
upon the spot, or is the remains of ice-bergs, and the 
heavy drift-ice frozen to the bottom during severe 
winters, or a portion of the land-ice, which, loaded 
with stones and fragments of the crumbling hill, has 
protruded itself into the sea, is a problem impossible, 
perhaps, to solve. The Greenlanders state that there 
was formerly a sound on the inner, or land-side of 
this blink, which has been closed up by the encroach- 
ing ice. The colour of the sea off Puisortok was 
much diversified, being sometimes yellowish, and 
sometimes green or blue; at some spots the water 
was muddy. The depth of water cannot be very 
considerable: I must, however, add that, on sound- 
ing, I got no bottom at twenty fathoms. During the 
three hours we took to pass this blink, it calved about 
twenty times. The masses of ice, however, which 
on this occasion were detached from it, were com- 
paratively small, and we passed it without any acci- 
dent, and without my having observed anything of 
that upheaving of the ice off it, to which allusion 
has been made, though the fact of its occurrence 
cannot be doubted, the very name of the place, 
Puisortok, being thence derived. This is, no doubt, 
the place spoken of by Vallée, as the limit beyond 
which none dared venture by reason of a whirlpool, so 
vast as to swallow whole icebergs; and it is worthy 
of remark, that he, too, makes mention of a sound 
said by the Greenlanders to have existed hereabouts, 
a sound once navigable, but which subsequently was 
blocked up by ice.” 

Our readers are perhaps not aware that the 
icebergs (i. e. mountains) which are so frequently 
drifted in great quantities by the currents from 
the Polar seas to lower latitudes, are not the 
productions of the ocean, any more than the 
drift wood which floats among them, but drop 
off the land. Among the shores most prolific of 
these frozen masses, the first place may probably 
be assigned to the east coast of Greenland. 
Glaciers have always a tendency to descend the 
valleys where they are formed, independently of 
the movements communicated to them by cracks 
and slips. They have, in short, a kind of growth 
downwards, arising, among other causes, from 
the nocturnal congelation on the lower part of 
the glacier of the moisture which, in the heat of 
the day, has trickled down its surface. In the 
valleys of Switzerland, and in other situations 
having similar climates, the growth of the gla- 
ciers, though remarkable enough, is yet balanced 
or kept in check, by their wasting in the heats 
of summer. But in the Polar regions there is 
no such prevention to their indefinite increase. 
The interior of Greenland is one mass of ice, 
from which the bare, rocky summits of the loftier 





mountains alone protrude. Wherever a chasm 
offers itself in the cliffs along the shore, a glacier 
descends through it, and continues to advance, 
till, over-leaning its rocky foundation too far, or 
undermined by the sea, it breaks by its own 
weight; and then, if the sea where it falls be 
deep enough, away floats the icy mountain. If 
the water be shallow, the iceberg rocks till it 
goes to pieces, and is carried away piecemeal. 
This process, by which the iceberg is detached 
from its parent glacier, is what our author, in 
Greenland idiom, alike applicable to the increase 
of seals, whales, and icebergs, calls “ calving.” 

In the above extract, and in many parts of 
our author’s narrative, mention is made of 
Sounds said to have been once navigable, but 
now blocked up with ice. The late Chevalier 
Giesecke, who went to Greenland in 1806, and 
spent some years there in mineralogical re- 
searches, and whose valuable collection of mi- 
nerals is now deposited in Dublin (in the Mu- 
seum of the Royal Dublin Society), where he 
Spent the latter years of his life, used to relate 
that in lat. 72° 48’ on the west coast, there was 
a sound through which, in the memory of some 
old natives, the current flowed freely, and car- 
cases of whales, harpoons, and other fragments, 
used to drift out of it from the eastern coast. 
He had also heard of a great inland sea, the 
further shores of which were not discoverable 
by the naked eye. From attentive observation 
of the country, and conversation with the best 
informed natives, he was led to conclude that 
Greenland is a cluster of islands joined together 
by ice, which is constantly on the increase; the 
glaciers filling up, as they advance, many once 
habitable valleys, and closing many navigable 
channels, 

The poor natives of the east coast, on recover- 
ing from the surprise caused them by the first 
sight of a European, proved to be a friendly and 
hospitable people. ‘They readily assisted Graah 
in unloading his boat or hauling it on shore, and 
always considered themselves sufficiently repaid 
for their trouble with a pinch of snuff. He says, 

“ T was everywhere received by them with kind- 
ness and civility, and treated to bear’s-fat, dried 
seal’s-flesh, and other dainties, with, sometimes, many 
apologies that they had nothing better to offer me. 
When I happened to remain at home my tent was 
always full of visiters, who frequently would sit whole 
hours looking at the prints or books I showed them, 
and wondering, as it seemed, how it was that they 
could not hear the latter speak, though they held 
them close to their ears for the very purpose; for 
they believed that every word I read aloud to them 
from a hook, was communicated to me by it in a 
whisper.” 

And again :— 

* A new bear-skin was spread over a box to serve 
me in lieu of a chair, and the best fare the house 
afforded was presented to me; bear’s meat, blubber 
of the narwhal, and a sort of conserve, made of 
blubber, roots, and berries, taken out of an old pait 
of breeches, that served the purpose of sweetmeat 
jars. I made inquiries of these people concerning 
the state of the land to the North, and was informed 
by them, as I had previously been by Ernenek, that, 
at the distance of a couple of days’ journey from 
Griffinfeldt’s Island, it would again be found to be 
buried under the snow. Of ruins of European dwell- 
ings they knew nothing, nor had ever heard of any 
legend or tradition concerning their country having 
formerly been inhabited by Europeans. Their coun- 
try, they said, had no meadow-lands, the mainland 
being buried under snow and ice, and the islands 
that skirt the coast being all of them lofty and pre- 
cipitous.” 

These fruitless inquiries after the ruins of the 
East bygd were made in lat. 62°55'N. Seventy 
miles further north there was as little known 
about them :— 

* Here, too, as everywhere else, all my inquiries 
concerning ruins, and other indications of ancient 
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European colonization, were fruitless. The natives 
told me the whole of their country was buried under 
ice, the small islands about Aluik excepted, and were 
astonished on being informed by me, that it had for- 
merly been inhabited by Europeans. The glaciers, 
they believed, were continually on the increase, 
spreading every year further and further over the 
face of the country,—an opinion entertained no less 
on the West coast, und which seems, indeed, by no 
means improbable, for they evidently cannot have 
been produced all at once, but progressively ; and 
the causes to which they owe their present magni- 
tude, must, in all likelihood, be still in operation, 
and the glaciers thus be perpetually undergoing 
Increase.” 

At length, on the 28th July, M. Graah 
reached a little island in lat. 65° 18’ beyond 
which his progress was rendered impossible by 
dense fields of ice, fixed in their position by large 
icebergs run aground. The weather was tem- 
pestuous, but as the ice remained closely packed, 
and the prospect northward was nowise improved 
on the 3rd of August, he commenced his retreat, 
which was not effected without difficulty. It 
required not a little coolness and intrepidity to 
navigate a stormy sea in the midst of ice, and in 
a seal-skin boat. He thus relates one of his hair- 
breadth escapes .— 

“ Day dawned after a most unpleasant night. Our 
dangers now became less; but the difficulties of 
our navigation, on the contrary, increased, the new 
ice, that now began to form about midnight, having 
become so thick at about sun-rise, that we could 
scarcely break through it. At length, about nine a.™., 
we found a channel not broader than our boat’s 
length, between two icebergs rising perpendicularly 
out of the water, to the height of about 150 feet. 
The fall of the avalanches, in Switzerland, is said 
sometimes to be occasioned by the mere agitation of 
the air occasioned by a bird upon the wing ; and the 
Greenlanders believe that, in like manner, the dash 
of oars in the water, or the reverberation caused by 
the utterance of a loud sound, is sutticient to make 
an iceberg calve. To attempt this passage under 
such circumstances was, therefore, hazardous in the 
extreme. Having, however, no alternative, we ran 
the risk, and in a few moments a simultaneous shout 
of * Kujanak ! kujanak !° announced that the danger 
was surmounted.” 

On the 1st of October M. Graah reached Nu- 
karbik, in lat. 63° 22’, where, under the pressure 
of necessity, he took up his winter quarters. 
Here he suffered much from scarcity of food, 
and was glad when, after six tedious months, the 
season of action returned. On the 5th April, 
1830, he again set forward, in the hope of being 
able to pass the limits of the last year’s explora- 
tion. But when, after struggling with matchless 
resolution, through numberless difficulties, he 
reached, on the 12th July, the 64th parallel of 
latitude, he found there the drift ice frozen into 
one solid mass, leaving not a drop of water 
visible. It came on to blow a stiff gale with 
heavy snow; to advance was impossible, to re- 
treat was hardly less so; the shore was inacces- 
sible, and there was no alternative but to draw 
the boat up on a skerry, or low rock, in the vi- 
cinity of one of the large glaciers :— 

“For fifteen days,” says M. Graah, “we were 
now chained to this rock, threatened every moment 
with destruction by the ice-blink, which calved some 
hundred times a-day, resembling the discharge of 
musquetry and cannon. Huge masses, from time to 
time, were precipitated from it, which, as they fell, 
were dashed into innumerable fragments, causing the 
sea to sweep over the rock where we were perched, 
on one occasion with such force as to carry away the 
boat and my tent, which had been pitched nearest 
the water’s edge, the distance of several fathoms from 
the spot they stood on. However, we suffered no 
material injury, as, fortunately for us, no solid bergs 
were calved, during our long detention beneath the 
blink. * * Not a bird was to be seen, but now.and 
then a solitary gull, that would make its appearance 
on the floes of ice, but always beyond reach of shot ; 
then the rock we were on, so far from yielding any 





edible root, scarcely exhibited a sign of vegetation ; 
and the main-land opposite was covered with a 
stratum of ice, many fathoms thick. In a word, 
after having killed and devoured a score of dogs, we 
were reduced to the necessity of living for several 
days on some old skins of seals caught the previous 
Spring, a sort of fare on which we could not have 
subsisted very long.” 

Dreadful hardships and privations were en- 
dured by Graah and his companions on their 
return southwards, but our limits will not allow 
us to enter into details so foreign from the objects 
of the expedition. Our author’s opinions re- 
y seca the climate of the East coast, and the 
character of its inhabitants, who are reputed to 
be cannibals in. the western settlements, may be 
sufficiently collected from the following brief 
extracts :— 

* The climate on the East coast of Greenland is 
undoubtedly somewhat more severe than on the 
West. The Summer of 1829 began late, and passed 
away without a single day that could properly be 
called warm. As early as the close of August, the 
sea was every night covered with a crust of new ice, 
which by sunrise attained such a thickness that it 
was no easy matter, nay, sometimes impossible, to 
break through it with the oars; and by the middle 
of September all the bays and firths were covered 
with sheet ice from an inch to two inches thick. The 
winter of 1828-1829 had been, it was said, unusually 
mild, and yet the Winter-ice lay still undissolved 
when the new ice began to form. * * 

“ Snow falls in an extraordinary quantity every- 
where along the East coast, causing the glaciers with 
which the land is covered to increase perpetually, 
the loose snow upon the surface melting when it 
chances to thaw, and pressing down upon the strata 
below, or sinking through it, till the whole becomes 
one solid mass of ice, which never melts or under- 
goes change, until, in lapse of time, possibly not 
until some centuries pass by, it yields to the vast 
superincumbent pressure, and is precipitated into the 
sea in the form of icebergs.” 

Of the Greenlanders on the west coast, M. 
Graah pronounces that “ their moral character is 
a good deal more estimable than that of most 
nations calling themselves civilized.” His ac- 
count of the East-Greenlanders is hardly less 
flattering :— 

“ They are, in a word, a gentle, civil, well-inten- 
tioned, and well-behaved set of people, among whom 
one’s life and property are perfectly secure, as long 
as one treats them with civility, and does them no 
wrong or injury. Their veracity and fidelity to their 
engagements are unimpeachable ; and, as far as I 
have had an opportunity of observing, they are not 
obnoxious to the reproach of licentious habits. In 
their intercourse with one another, they are hos- 
pitable, obliging, forbearing, and forgiving; except 
in cases of murder. * * ‘Their intercourse with one 
another is marked with singular urbanity. They 
know nothing, indeed, of empty compliments and 
polite grimaces ; but in lieu of this, they are modest, 
friendly, obliging, and forbearing. It is easy to see 
in their deportment how desirous they are of pleas- 
ing, and how averse they are from saying or doing 
anything improper or offensive. * * I had frequent 
opportunities to be convinced of the genuine civility 
and hospitality of these Eastlanders. When the bark- 
ing and howling of the dogs proclaim the arrival of 
a party of strangers, the people of the place hurry 
to the shore to receive and welcome them, and invite 
them to their houses. The women are assigned a 
place in ‘the brix, the men on the benclres at the 
front and sides of the house, and if the number of 
new comers be so considerable that the house cannot 
hold them all, some of its own inmates retire imme- 
diately to another hut in the vicinity, in order to 
accommodate them. Their wet clethes are taken 
from them and hung up to dry, and dry ones lent 
them in their stead, and if a hole be discovered in 
their boots, the landlady sets to work straightway to 
patch it. ‘The best the larder can afford is now pro- 
duced, and laid upon the floor before them—but 
here begins a struggle hetween the entertainers and 
their guests, for regard to the rules of good breeding 
requires of the latter not to touch a morsel, however 
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sharpset may be their appetites, until the former get 
them a good example. * y Pay is a word of meee 
power with them, at all times; and they look to Te 
ceive remuneration for every service, however trifii 
that is asked of them. This in fact went so far that 
if I but asked the name of the sun or moon in their 
own language, or requested leave to look at the tat. 
tooing on their arms, the reply was always * Wont 
you pay me?’ Nay, one of them had the face to 
demand a regular ground-rent of me, for permission 
to build upon his ground as he called it ; and, what 
is more, I agreed to pay it him in the form of a pinch 
of snuff, when he paid me a visit.” 

The expedition of Captain Graah appears to 
set at rest for ever the question which it was 
designed to elucidate. That able officer explored 
the east coast of Greenland as far north as the 
latitude of Iceland ; he sojourned on it a year 
and a half; and yet he discovered no vestiges 
whatever of ancient Icelandic civilization. He 
found there no iron, no bell metal, no stones 
with inscriptions or other relics, such as are 
found on the western coast; and he was assured 
by the natives, who are well acquainted with the 
interior of their firths, that they never saw nor 
heard of ruins in their country. The current 
setting south-westward from the Polar seas, ac- 
cumulates the ice on the east coast of Greenland, 
and must, in all ages, have proved an insurmount- 
able barrier against the Me. sera va of that in- 
hospitable coast. It was by singular good-for- 
tune that Scoresby found the sea clear, and was 
enabled to approach the shore in a higher lati- 
tude. In July 1835, the French frigate Re- 
cherche found the east coast of Greenland beset, 
as usual, with a compact field of ice, which ex- 
tended fifteen leagues from the land at the point 
where Graah’s survey terminated. 

Since Graah’s return to Europe, the research 
of the monuments of ancient colonization in 
Greenland has been unremittingly pursued by 
Dr. Pingel, by J. Arée, by the missionary Ess- 
man and others; and the results of their labours 
have been published at Copenhagen in the 
Northern Antiquarian Journal [Nordisk Tids- 
krift for Oldkyndighed], which contains less of 
flash, and more of sense and learning, than any 
other periodical of the day with which we are 
acquainted. From these travellers we learn that 
the remains of seven churches have been disco- 
vered in the southern part of West Greenland ; 
but we know that there were only four churches 
in the west bygd, the remainder, therefore, must 
have belonged to the east bygd, which was, con- 
sequently, situated to the west of Cape Farewell. 
But, in truth, the greater part of these ruins are 
scattered over the district of Juliana’s Hope, 
which, there is little reason to doubt, was the site 
of the east bygd. 





Issues of the Exchequer, §&c. By Frederic Devon. 
[Second Notice.) 

Passinc on to the reign of Henry V., we find the 

following entries, giving “ note of preparation” 

of his wars in France. 

“ 20th February.—To William Soper, of the town 
of Southampton. In money paid to him, by the 
hands of William Stone, for painting the King’s great 
ship lately built at Southampton ; viz. with swans 
and antelopes and divers arms, also with the royal 
motto called ‘ une sanz pluis’ in divers parts of the 
said ship,—7/. 6s. 8d. 

“4th October.—To Richard Norton, a messenger, 
sent with the greatest speed with a certain commis- 
sion of the Lord the King, under his great seal, 
directed to the Constable of Dover Castle and 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, or his deputy there, 
relating to certain pressing and urgent affairs chiefly 
concerning certain matters for the honour of the 
kingdom of England and the advantage and benefit 
thereof; strictly enjoining and commanding the said 
constable and warden that, on seeing the aforesaid 
commission, they personally go to the Cinque Ports 
aforesaid, and other places adjoining the said ports, 
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where fishermen commonly reside and dwell, and 
drongly enjoin and command all and singular the 
fshermen of the ports and places aforesaid, accord- 
‘no to their numbers, to be chosen on behalf of the 
King, without delay to proceed to the town of Har- 
feu with their boats and other vessels, and with their 
nets, tackle, and other things, necessary to fish upon 
the Norman coast, near the town aforesaid, for sup- 

rt of the King’s army there. In, money paid to 
their own hands, &c. By writ, &c.,—1/. 

«To Master Robert Benham, sent to the town of 
Calais with divers medicines, ordered as well for the 
health of the King’s person, as for others of his army 
who went with him. In money paid to him, &c. 10/.” 

The following are after the battle :-— 

“20th December.—To William Loveneye, esquire, 
ordered and appointed by the Lord the King to pro- 
vide for the charges and expenses of the household 
of the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and of other 
Farls and Lords, the King’s French prisoners, con- 
tinuing for a time at Windsor. In money paid to 
his own hands, in advance for the costs and expenses 
of the Dukes, Earls, and Lords aforesaid,—26/. 13s. 
4a. [There are further payments entered on this 
Roll, made on account of the above-named and other 
prisoners taken at the battle of Agincourt.] 

“23rd December.—To Sir William Bourchier, 
knight, ordered and appointed by the Lord the King 
for the support of George de Clere and three Barons, 
his companions, and thirteen knights, the King’s 
prisoners, lately taken at Harfleu, then in his custody 
within the Tower of London, at the King’s costs. In 
money paid to him in advance, by the hands of Sir 
Roger Aston, knight, by agreement made with him 
at ll. 6s. 8d. per day, for the expenses of the same 
prisoners,—14/, 13s. 4d. 

“10th January.—To the Lord the King, in his 
chamber. In money paid to his said chamber, by 
the hands of Sir John Rothenale, knight, paying the 
money from the fifteenths and tenths, in discharge of 
1000 marks which the said Lord the King com- 
manded to be paid into his chamber, in order to 
make a payment to Sir John Greye, knight, in part 


satisfaction of a larger sum granted by the King to | 


the said Sir John Greye, for the ransom of the Count 
de Ewe, lately taken at Agincourt, and sold to the 
Lord the King by the said Sir John. By writ of privy 
seal, &c.,_666/. 13s. 4d. 

“29th February.—To the Agincourt herald, sent 
with letters of privy seal from the Lord the King, 
directed to the Emperor, the Duke of Bavaria, and 
aher Dukes, Earls, and Lords, in foreign parts, to 
announce to the said Lords certain matters and affairs 
intimately concerning our said Lord the King. In 
money paid to his own hands, for his expenses, &c. 
By writ, &c.,—16/. 13s. 4d. [Also a payment of 
21. 6s, 8d. to Gloucester herald, sent to the Kings 
of Castile, Leon, Portugal, and Navarre, upon the 
like important affairs.]” 

The various entries in the reign of Henry VI. 
are important in an historical point of view. 
The following entry is curious :— 

“17th June.—To Richard, Earl of Warwick and 
Albermarle, whom the present Lord the King, on 
the Ist of June in the 6th year of his reign, with the 
advice and assent of the Dukes of Bedford and Glou- 
cester, the King’s uncles, and of all other Lords of 
the King’s great Council, deputed, ordered, and ap- 
pointed to be about the person of the said Lord the 
King for the safe custody thereof, and to exercise all 
pains and true diligence for the preservation and 
security of the person of the said Lord the King, and 
to instruct and inform the said Lord the King, or 
cause him to be instructed in generous habits, cheer- 
falmanners, in literature, and liberal and other useful 
learning, in the manner and form as in certain the 
King’s letters patent, thereupon made and sealed 
with his great seal, more fully is contained, receiving 
yearly for the purpose aforesaid 250 marks at the 
King’s Exchequer, so long as it should please the 
said King, by equal portions, at the Michaelmas and 
Easter Terms. In money paid to him, viz. by as- 
signment made this day, by the hands of Robert 
Andrew, 100/. and in money by the hands of John 
Baysham 100 marks, in discharge of 250 marks paid 
him for this his allowance ; viz. from the said Ist 
day of June unto the Ist day of June then next fol- 

ing, for one whole year. By writ of privy seal, 
&c.,—1661, 13s, 4d.” 
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But, alas! all the efforts of the “ flower of all 
chivalry,” the “ father of courtesy,” as this noble- 
man was named by the Emperor Sigismund, 
were in vain, and the son of the victor of Agin- | 
court grew up a weak-spirited, half-witted being. | 
And hence were the plots and insurrections that 
disturbed his whole reign, and finally consigned 
him to prison, and to death. The following 
entries refer to characters well known to the 
readers of Shakespeare. 

“25th October.—To Sir John Stiward, knight, 
John Stanley, and Thomas Wesenham, esquires, 
Thomas Pulford, James Grisacre, valets of the King’s 
Crown, John Wattes, valet of the household, and 
John Martyn, groom of the said household, to whom 
the said Lord the King assigned the safe custody of 
her who was lately called Duchess of Gloucester. 
In money paid to them in discharge of 40/., which 
the said Lord the King commanded to be paid for 
their attendance for the safe custody of her as afore- | 
said, unto the feast of the Nativity of our Lord last 
past. By writ, &c.,—40/. 

“ To divers doctors, notaries, and clerks, lately, by 
the King’s command, laboriously employed respect- 
ing a superstitious sect of necromancers and persons 
charged with witchcraft and incantations. In money 
paid them, by the hands of Master Adam Moleyns, 
in discharge of 20/. which the said Lord the King 





commanded to be distributed amongst them, to have 
by way of reward for the cause aforesaid. By writ | 
of privy seal 
—201. | 
31st January.—To John Stanley and Thomas | 
Wesenham, esquires, Thomas Pulford, James Gris- 
acre, and John Wattes, who, by command of the | 


The historical incorrectness of Shakespeare's 
plays is manifest to all, in the slightest degree 
versed in the history of these times. Eleanor 
Cobham, so far from being insulted and plotted 
against by Margaret of Anjou, was actually 
confined in prison a twelvemonth before the 
queen set foot on the shores of England. ‘The 
following entries relating to Cade are valuable ; 
they show that his attempt excited great alarm. 

“To Sir Thomas Tyrell, knight, and Richard 
Waller, esquire, sent, by the King’s command, to 
Rouchester to seize the goods and chattels which 
belonged to John Mortymere, the traitor. In money 
paid to them for their costs and expenses incurred 
upon the business aforesaid. By writ of privy seal, 
&e.,—4l, 13s. 9d. 

“To Alexander Eden, Sheritf of Kent, and to 
divers other persons of the same county. In money 
paid to them, viz. by the hands of Gervase Clifton, 
1007. And by the hands of John Seyncler, 166/. 
13s, 4d., in part payment of 100 marks which the 
Lord the King commanded to be paid to the same 
Alexander and others, as well for taking John Cade, 
an Irishman, calling himself John Mortymer, a great 
rebel, enemy, and traitor to the King, as also for 
conducting the person of the said John Cade to the 
Council of the said Lord the King, after proclama- 
tion thereof made in the city of London, to be had 
of his gifts for their pains in the matter aforesaid. 
By writ of privy seal amongst the mandates of this 


amongst the mandates of this term, | te'™,—266/. 13s. 4d. 


“ Ist July.—To John Solers, esquire, lately sent by 
the King’s command to Blackheath, to the great 
traitor there John Cade, calling himself the Captain 
of Kent, upon special causes concerning our Lord 


Lord the King, attended to the custody of Eleanor | the King. In money paid to his own hands; viz., 


Cobham, lately called the Duchess of Gloucester. | 


In money paid to them, by the hands of the said 
James, for those 10s. daily which the said Lord the 
King commanded to be paid them for support of the 
said Eleanor, and five persons attending for her | 
custody ; viz. from the 25th of November last past 

unto the 22nd of January then next following. By | 
writ of privy seal amongst the mandates of this 
term,—40/, 

To Ralph Lee, servant of the King’s household. 
In money paid to him in advance, in discharge of 
100/. which the said Lord the King commanded to 
be paid him, for the costs and expenses which, by 
the King’s command, he had incurred and sustained 
concerning the reception and conducting Eleanor 
Cobham, lately called Duchess of Gloucester, to the 
city of Chester. By writ, &c.—100/. 

15th May.—To Ralph, Lord de Sudeley, Constable 
of the King’s castle of Kenelworth, to whom the Lord 
the King, on the 5th of December last past, committed 
the custody of Eleanor Cobham, for whose security 
and safe custody the said Lord de Sudeley continually 
had 12 persons in attendance ; viz., one priest, three 
gentlemen, one maid, five valets, and two boys, which 
said Ralph received daily during the time the said 
Eleanor was in his custody, for himself 6s, 8d. per 
day ; for the said priest, two gentlemen, and one 
gentleman, to each of them 8d. per day ; and for the 
said maid and each of the said valets, 6d. per day ; 
and for each of the said boys, 4d. per day. And 
moreover the said Eleanor received for her daily 
support 100 marks yearly, and after the same rate 
during the time aforesaid. In money paid,&c. By 
writ, &c.,—33/. 6s. Sd. 

“17th August.—To the Marquis of Suffolk, who 
by the King’s command, proceeded abroad to bring 
over and safely conduct the Queen to the King’s 
presence. In money paid to him by the hands of 
Edward Grymeston, in part payment of his wages at 
41. 10s. per day, for two months, for going upon the 
business aforesaid, to have by way of reward. By 
writ, &c.,— 1461. 13s. 4d. 

“To the Countess of Shrewsbury, whom the Lord 
the King lately sent abroad to attend upon the Queen 
on her coming to the kingdom of England. In money 
paid to the said Countess by the hands of John Hal- 
ford, at different times; viz.,at one time 100 marks, 
and at another time 100 marks, in discharge of 200 
marks which said Lord the King commanded to be 
paid to the said Countess, to be had by way of reward 
for her costs and expenses, By writ of privy seal, 











&e,,—1331. 6s. 8d. 


20s. in part payment of 102, which the Lord the 
King commanded to be paid to the said John in 
recompense of his services, and for the damage the 
said John had sustained in his goods. By writ of 
privy seal amongst the mandates of this term,—1/. 

“6th October.—To Richard, Duke of York. In 
money paid to him, by assignment made this day, 
by the hands of John Wygmore, in part payment of 
114/. which the Lord the King commanded to be 
paid to the said Duke for divers jewels of gold and 
silver belonging to the said Duke, which said jewels 
had been stolen by one John Cade, calling himself 
John Mortymer, a great traitor against the King, 
out of the house of Philip Malpas, in the city of 
London, and the said jewels were delivered into the 
Receipt of the Exchequer, and there sold for the sum 
aforesaid. By writ of privy seal, &c.,—86/. 7s.” 

This last entry appears to us important, and 
raises a suspicion that York was more interested 
in Cade’s attempt than it would have been prudent 
in him to acknowledge. ‘lhe entries respecting 
the burial of the unfortunate Henry are curious ; 
but while they prove the falsity of Hall and 
Grafton’s statements, that his corpse was con- 
veyed to Chertsey, “ without priest or clearke, 
torch or taper, singing or saying,” they by no 
means make it clear that he died a natural death. 
The story of Richard having stabbed him we 
disbelieve; still, that Edward had weighty 
reasons for wishing for the death of his innocent 
and almost unconscious rival, is certain; and 
that he had aconscience that scrupled at nothing, 
when the crown was in view, or at stake, his 
whole conduct from his first appearance on the 
stage of public affairs gives evidence :— 

“To Hugh Brice. In money paid to his own 
hands, for so much money expended by him, as well 
for wax, linen, spices, and other ordinary expenses 
incurred for the burial of the said Henry of Windsor, 
who died within the Tower of London ; and for wages 
and rewards to divers men carrying torches from the 
Tower aforesaid to the cathedral church of Saint 
Paul’s, London, and from thence accompanying the 
body to Chertesey. By writ, &c.,—15/. 3s. 64d. 

“ To Master Richard Martyn. In money paid to 
him at different times; viz., at one time to his own 
hands 9/. 10s. 11d., for so much money by him ex- 
pended for 28 yards of linen cloth from Holland, 
and for expenses incurred, as well within the Tower 
aforesaid, at the last valediction of the said Henry, 
as also at Chertesey on the day of his burial; and 
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for a reward given to divers soldiers from Calais | 
guarding his body, and for the hire of barges, with 

masters and sailors rowing the same on the river 

Thames to Chertesey aforesaid ; also at another time | 
8/. 12s. 3d., for so much money paid by him to four | 
orders of brethren within the city of London ; and 
to the brethren of the Holy Cross therein ; also for | 
other works of charity ; viz.,to the Carmelite breth- | 
ren 30s., to the Augustine Friars 20s., to the Friars 
Minors 20s., and tothe Friars Preachers, to celebrate 
obsequies and masses, 40s. ; also to the said brethren 
of the Holy Cross 10s. ; and for obsequies and masses 
said at Chertesey aforesaid, on the day of the burial 
of the said Henry,—52s. 3d. 


We must however bring our extracts to a 
close. We have, on the whole, been well 
pleased with the volume; and as on a former 
occasion we were compelled to withhold the lan- 
guage of commendation, we the more willingly 
recommend the present work, as a curious and 
interesting selection, to our readers. 








Visit to the Great Oasis of the Libyan Desert. 
By G. A. Hoskins, Esq. Longman & Co. 
In the field of investigation opened by the 
monumental discoveries in Ethiopia, Mr. Hos- 


kins has been a zealous, and not unsuccessful, | 


labourer. He has brought to our knowledge the 
monuments in those lands now beyond the limits 
of Egypt, but which were once subject to its 
government, and sharers in its religion; and 
which are regarded by some as the cradle of 
the Egyptian race, and certainly connected 
with it in its glory, its progress, end its decay ; 
he has copied the representations which de- 
monstrate that, before the days of Moses, there 
was an active commerce between northern and 
central Africa; and that lands which our most 
enterprising travellers of modern times have 
failed to penetrate, were commonly visited by 
the merchants and traders of Egypt, and perhaps 
of Phoenicia, in the age of the Pharaohs. 

The present volume contains an account of 
the Oases, those islands of the desert, whose 
aspect seems to have inspired that mixture of 
the notions of life and death, which formed so 


|may be said to be almost as clearly delineated by 


By writ, &c.,—181. | 
3s. 2d.” | 


| greatest enthusiasm at the first view of the 


scription, the direction is often marked by small 
piles of stones on those eminences, which the caravan 
should pass; and it is the general custom of the | 
Arabs to increase these guide stones, by each person 
contributing one to the mass. The road, however, 


when they were all perfect and covered with cement, 
the cemetery must have been beautiful. Great Paing 
have evidently been devoted, not only to construct 
them well, but also to enhance the picturesque ap. 
pearance of each sepulchre, and the general eifect of 
the whole. Considering the material of which they 
are built, it is surprising that they have stood so wel]: 
but I observed that the brickwork, in the formation 
of the arches especially, was very excellent. 

“This large city of tombs is a further proof of the 
opulence of the former inhabitants of these now arid 
regions. It is not without a certain feeling of melan- 
choly, that man visits any cemetery: but as you 
ramble in these streets of sepulchres, where universal 
solitude and dreariness prevail, where the voice of a 
| fellow creature is seldom heard, and where no track 
| is visible but that of the timid gazelle, or beasts of 
prey, and whence nota single habitation is to be 
seen except these last abodes evidently of rich in. 
dividuals, you are tempted to ask, where were their 
habitations ?_ Where was their city, once, perhaps, 
so joyous? Has the insatiable desert buried them 
with its waves, and is there now nought remaining 
but their temples and their graves ?” 

Some observations made near Byrese, seem to 
prove that the encroachments of the sand still 
continue, and that human labour is necessary to 
save the Oasis from being effaced by “ the agents 
of destruction,” as the Arabs call the wind and 
sand :— 

““ Byrese contains a population of about 600 in. 
habitants, and is therefore the second town in the 
Oasis. It is prettily situated on an eminence, one 
side of which is veiled with immense groves of the 
staple commodity of the country the palm-tree, The 
other sides are surrounded by fields of grain, chiefly 
dourah, which are protected from the encroachments 
of the deserts by palisades of the stalks of the palm, 
In this part of the valley, the sand is evidently dis. 
turbed by every wind that blows, and threatens con- 
tinually to overwhelm all under its waves. Even in 
the immediate vicinity of the town, I observed the 
summits of several tombs of sheakhs, appearing above 


the white bleached bones of the dead camels, which 
have perished on the journey. The number of these 
remaining is quite extraordinary; and, considering 
the few caravans that pass this road, the quantity of 
bones can only be accounted for by the dryness of 
the atmosphere, and, consequently, the length of 
time required, before they are entirely decomposed. 
Our habeer and camel-men assured us, that most of 
the skeletons were the traces of the large caravans 
of Mamelukes and peasants, who fled to the Oasis 
on the arrival of the French in Upper Egypt.” 
Travellers generally have felt, or affected, the 


| Gasis: Mr. Hoskins is not of the number; he 

| declares that its aspect disappointed his expec- 

| tations, and his descriptions of it, though less | 
| poetic than those we have seen elsewhere, is 
more vivid, and seems more in accordance with 
reality. 

* Let the reader imagine a long and broad valley 
bounded nearly on every side by low, and, I might 
say, horizontal ranges of mountains, and the whole 
surface of this enclosed space, one immense down of 
light moving sand, drifted in some places into the 
form of small hills, which seemed to require but a 
slight wind to be again in motion. In this fearful 
valley is a narrow broken chain, a verdant thread of 
little groves of date-trees. No other vegetation is 
visible from the point where we stood, except a few 
shrubs and a little herbage, which mark the courses 
of the waters of the different springs, somewhat | 
| similar to, but not so beautiful and luxuriant as the 

hedges of our brooks in England. The place seemed 
to me not unlike a vast lake of sand, which had 
rushed into the valley,and buried under its waves all | 
the former richness and verdure. The streams, pro- 
tected in some measure by the shrubs and a few de- | 
tached groves of palm-trees, alone escaping, through the surface ; and, were it not for the labours of its 
their elevated situation, the general destruction, | inhabitants, Byrese itself, notwithstanding its elevated 
and appearing like little islands in this sea of bar- | situation, would soon be covered with the desert.” 
renness.” The great Oasis alone was visited by Mr. 
El Khargeh, the metropolis of the Oasis, is, Hoskins; his account of the others is compiled 





in appearance, one of the most singular cities of 





conspicuous a portion not only of the religion 
and public worship of the Egyptians, but of their 
private life and domestic amusements. Though 
the edifices in the Oasis are less magnificent 
than those of Thebes, their extraordinary sculp- 
tures, which seem more of a metaphysical and | 
philosophical character than any yet discovered 
in the valley of the Nile, their peculiar situation, | 
their connexion with the most stirring periods in 
the history of the successive conquerors of Egypt, 
the Persians, the Macedonians, and the Romans, 
invest them with exciting interest, and raise an 
enlightened curiosity, which this volume is well | 
qualified to gratify. 

Before entering on the examination of the 
knowledge inferentially derived from these mo- | 
numents, we shall direct our attention to the 
localities in which they are found. The road 
through the desert is itself wondrous; but the 
following incident, with its accompaniments, 
gives a better notion of its perils than the most 
laboured description :— 

“ This morning I deviated from the track, to exa- 
mine some large masses of crystal among the rocks, 
when suddenly I found that the whole caravan had 
disappeared. I must confess, that I felt rather 
alarmed when I saw myself thus alone, as it were, in 
the wilderness; but a moment’s reflexion convinced 
me, that the disappearance of my companions was 
only owing to their having passed over the hill, that 
lay before me. 

“ It is, however, most imprudent to linger behind 
a caravan, nothing being more easy than to miss the 
track, particularly when a light wind has suddenly _” 
covered over with sand the traces of the camels, or populous and prosperous than it is at present _— 
when the hardness of the road does not admit of | “Some of the tombs possess even now a degree of 
there being apy. In difficult places of the latter de- | elegance, that would anywhere be admired; and, 


the East. On two sides it is bounded by a mag- 
nificent forest of date trees, enclosed by a brick 
wall; beyond this are the cemeteries of the 
sheikhs, whose swelling domes produce the most 
picturesque effect. They are frequently tenant- 
ed by dervishes, a circumstance which calls to 
our mind the maniacs mentioned in the Gospel, 
who are described as ‘dwelling among the 
tombs.”’ The desert reaches close to the eastern 
side of the city, and, at a short distance from the 
walls, may be seen some of those immense 
mounds of light moving sand, which proved so 
fatal to the army of Cambyses. ‘The interior of 
the city is thus described :— 

“The streets are very curious, extremely narrow 
and tortuous, winding I may say in every direction ; 
and being entirely covered by roofs, they are so dark 
and intricate, that it would be as difficult for a 
stranger to pass through the town without a guide, as 
it would have been to thread the mazes of the Cretan 
labyrinth. Sometimes a slight gleam of light, or the 
contrary, a deeper shade, indicated an aperture in 
the wall, while our guide was pithily remarking as 
we passed along, ‘See, see, this is a house, and that 
is a house.” Certainly, if our friend the sheakh had 
not had the kindness to show us some places where 
the influence of the orb of day was not so completely 
excluded, we should have walked through the city 
without seeing either house or inhabitant.” 

We may, at no distant period, have to examine 
the details of the monuments discovered at El 
Khargeh. 

The great Necropolis of the Oasis is a con- 
vincing proof that this islet was once more 








from various authentic sources: in this part of 
his work the author displays considerable skill 
and judgment—but we are too much pleased 
with his original observations, to follow him 
when he is a mere reporter for others. 
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Meteorological Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, Somerset House, for 37 successive | but the young poets, besides being poets, have been 
hours, commencing 6 A.M. of the 21st of June 1837, and ending 6 P.M. of the following day. 
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LITERATURE 
FRANCE.—By 


OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JULES JANIN. 


(Continued from p. 426.) 


Havine, now, reached the second, and most inter- 
esting, part of the task assigned me, I find it neces- 
sry to vary the plan which I had originally laid 
down. I began by giving you the history of the dif- 
ferent departments of contemporary literature, and 
have been careful to separate into classes the gram- 
marians, the moralists, the rhetoricians, the orators, 
the historians, the romancers. But, now that we 
have arrived at the poetic family, I should be, I 
confess, not a little embarrassed if I were called 
upon to divide it according to the ancient categories 
—into didactic poets, lyric poets, tragic poets, comic 
poets, and so forth. The reason of this embarrass- 
ment is quite simple. It is because the poesy of our 
days is so constituted that it mixes itself up with all 
the affairs of the world, great and small. The author, 
in our day, who speaks of a poet, speaks not merely 
ofa man celestially inspired to pass his life in cele- 
brating the fame of Augustus—iy singing of wine 
and love—in lashing the manners of the age—in re- 
cording the defeats and victories of his country in 
lambic verse—or giving dramatic life to the eternal 
family of Agamemnon, the “ race which was to know 
noend.” <A poet, in our time, is, besides his poetic 
character, a soldier, or a man of business, or a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, or a peer of France. 
Our poets are, at once, romance writers and tragic 


writers, and epic writers, and dithyrambic writers, | 


and writers of criticism, and comic writers, and dra- 
matic writers. Where will you find the modern 
poet who is a poet only, who invokes the muse alone, 
and sings merely for singing’s sake ? 
public affairs have had need of all intelligences for 
their accomplishment—that is, since 1789,—there 
has been too little leisure for any man, to suffer that 
the poets should stretch themselves luxuriously be- 
heath the shade of the beech tree, celebrating with 
their rustic reeds, the beauty of Amaryllis. The 
Abbé Delille was the last poet, of the last generation 
of those from whom the world asked for nothing 


YUM 


Ever since | 


more than poetry. All who have followed him have 
been mixed up with the turmoil of the world. M. 
de Fontanes, for example, was, unquestionably, a 
great poet ; yet he died, after labouring all his life, 
without having ever found time to finish the poem 
which he had begun. The amiable author of the 
Printemps d'un Proscrit, M. Michaud, the most dis- 
tinguished of the disciples of Delille, after having 
published his poem, was met by the revolutionary 
tide, and in that season of tempest, gave himself up 
to politics. For all the remainder of his days, and 
ever since that early poem, he has ceased to be a 
| poet, for the purpose of being a patient, courageous, 
| and devoted royalist. Of M. Esmenard, the brilliant 
author of La Navigation, the emperor made a pre- 

fect of his empire.—M. Chénedollé, after having 

written Le Génie de ! Homme, was forced to enter into 

the public employment.—M. Darn, the faithful and 

elegant translator of Horace, was, three times, a 1ai- 

nister and secretary of state—M. Arnault, who has 
| written some nervous and cutting satires, under the 
form of apologue, spent a portion of his life amid 

the struggles and prejudices of politics —Millevoye, 
| and Victorin Fabre, who died young, had their 
| voices drowned amid the noise of war and the tri- 
umphal echoes of the Te Deum. Even those poets 
whom the emperor did not condemn to the drudgery 
of the public business, experienced, notwithstanding, 
| more or less, the influence of his benevolent despotism. 
| The emperor ordered a tragedy from one of his 
poets, much in the same manner as he ordered his 
old Guard to carry aredoubt. It was in this manner 
that Luce de Lanceval produced hisHector ; M.Arnault 
his Marius ; M. Delrieu his Artazerce ;—and thus it 
| is that, far and near, and voluntarily or unconsciously, 
all the poets of the land obeyed the emperor, like so 
many soldiers of his army. How, then, am I to 
| write the history of poesy ?—There has, in fact, been 

no poesy amongst us, though there have been poets ; 
| —old poets, as [ haye said above, and young poets,— 











everything else that man can be. Either they have 
already been engaged in the public business, or are now 
in preparation for being so. They have written, too, all 
sorts of things which it is possible for men to write, in 
verse or in prose :—they have written romances, and 
dramas, and criticism, and politics high and low, and 
of every kind. Thus, M. de Lamartine is, at present, 
one of the busiest members of the Chamber of De- 
puties; and thus M. Victor Hugo, just now, dreams 
only of the honours of the tribune. Thus the pride 
of modern French poetry, M. de Chateaubriand, has 
been an ambassador, a minister, a peer of France 
—has defended boldly the freedom of the press 
—has been a journalist—has written Les Martyrs— 
and delivered his farewell address to the Chamber 
of Peers. Lower down, and in an order less poetic, 
we find that M. Sainte-Beuve, the poet, is a cele- 
brated critic—that M. Alfred de Musset, the poet, 
is a cleyer romance writer. It is, therefore, im- 
possible to continue this history of literature, in 
its divisions, subject by subject,—and we must 
be content with tracing it, man by man. To begin, 
then— 

Alphonse de Lamartine, the greatest poet of our 
age—the first who gave to France a species of poetry 
hitherto unknown to her, the Ode—was born at 
Macon, in 1792. M. de Lamartine, like all great 
poets, has taken for his device that maxim of the 
wise man, cache ta vie (“make a mystery of your 
life”) ; and it is only on a careful and fond re-perusal 
of his poems, that we discover here and there, some 
scattered notes relating to the youth of the distinguish- 
ed bard. He appears, in the earliest phase, as a me- 
lancholy and dreaming child, playing at his mother’s 
feet, and gently expanding beneath the genial influ- 
ence of her maternal eye. Of his young years he 
has retained very deep and tender recollections, and 
never does he speak of them without both pleasure 
and regret. What beautiful pages are those in which 
he tells how he read the Bible on his mother’s 
knee! The child grew quickly and well—as do all 
the children of genius ; and was soon a fine young 
man, of conspicuous height, manly countenance, and 
pleasant look. He entered the world at the moment 
when the Restoration had brought back the spirit of 
calm to the France of the empire. The din of arms 
was softening, day by day; and every hour, the pas- 
sions which thirty years of change and revolution 
had kept in agitation, were sinking into a deeper 
silence and more perfect rest, like the ocean after 
the storm. By little and little, a new sound arose 
upon the ear of Royalist France,—the sound of those 
young intelligences who were already beginning to 
murmur faintly forth more than one ancient truth, 
too bold to be as yet proclaimed uloud—the voice of 
modern eloquence trying its infant strength in alli- 
ance with the new constitution. The novel move- 
ment by which France was stirred, was, in effect, a 
wise revolution, in an inverse sense, leading it peace- 
ably back in the direction of the old times,—towards 
the ancient throne and the peaceful days of ele- 
gance, devotedness, and politeness,—the happy and 
memorable epoch of French poetry. In a word, 
France was, at that moment, on the point of achiev- 
ing great destinies and giving birth to great men, 
had she but been left to the influence of her own 
happy star;—if, instead of doing violence upon her, 
and treacherously seeking to fling her back into the 
dust, the Royalty of those days,—honest enough, and 
well intentioned, but weak and unskilful—had con- 
tented itself by marshalling her along the great path 
leading to the age of Louis the Fourteenth, clearing 
away from that age and path only their superstitions 
and their tyranny. Be this as it may, never was 
moment more propitious for the appearance of a 
man of genius than the short and fugitive period in 
which the Royalty of France was as yet calm,—not 
having hitherto assumed sufficient hardihood to 
struggle against that constitution by which it had 
been acknowledged, and which, in return, it was so 
soon afterwards to acknowledge no longer. The 
spirits of all men were weary of tumult, of clamour, 
of warlike glory and the shocks of revolution ;—their 
souls were sick of doubt and incredulity. The ma- 
terialist poetry—that poetry which feeds upon de- 
scriptions, is enamoured of form and colour, but 
knows nothing of soul and passion—was, long ago, 
dead, with the Abbé Delille. The world turned dis- 
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tastefully away from those soulless bodies, those cause- 
less passions, and those endless doubts. A sort of 
feeling of the infinite had risen up in the heart, be- 
fore the aspect of so many sudden revolutions, in 
view of the overthrow, restoration, and re-destruction 
of so many crowns. At the same time, the ties of 
family, so long sundered by the incidents of war, 
were gradually restored; men met, recognised each 
other, and renewed their old associations with trans- 
port. Every one surrendered himself fearlessly to the 
happy passions of youth,—the battle-field no longer 
exacting its enforced number of heroes and of victims, 
of conquerors and of dead: love, which is the passion 
of happy hearts, had replaced ambition, which is the 
passion of noble ones ;—love had at length come back 
to France,so long engrossed by revolutions within, and 
wars without ; and, as love is in its nature confiding, 
full of hope and of looking forward, it soon followed 
that, from loving one another, men came to love that 
which is the eternal source of all the loves of earth. 
And thus the France of 1820 returned to religion, 
when it returned to love. The heart of the land 
beat doubly, at the name of God and at the name of 
Elvire. The German and English schools—Goethe 
and Byron, who, with M. de Lamartine, are the 
three poetic idols of the present age—introduced into 
all souls that quality of the ideal, which is the fore- 
runner as well of hope as of despair,—accordingly as it 
takes shelter in the arms of God, or travels farther 
than God. France wanted only a great poet to sum 
up the argument of her fears, her despair, her ambi- 
tions, and her memories,—and that poet was found 
in M. de Lamartine.—There was, at that time, a poet 
amongst us, more popular than ever was poet, 
amongst us, before,—popular as was old Homer in 
the cities of Greece, when the rhapsodists sang the 
fine verses of the Iliad amongst the people, and 
Zoilus was burnt at a slow fire, for some grammatical 
strictures on that poem and the Odyssey. This na- 
tional poet of ours, whose amorous and warlike voice 
would at once have extinguished the sweet, chaste, 
and tender elegies, murmured out along the banks of 
our streams, and under the shadow of our woods, was 
Béranger. Béranger,—a son of the people, as M. de 
Lamartine is of gentle blood,—is unquestionably, 
like the latter, a great poet. He has been one of the 
first to penetrate and comprehend the natural in- 
stinct of a nation, brave, loyal, long victorious, and 
whose slumber has been broken by many regrets, 
since the day when it was vanquished by combined 
Europe. The recollection of Waterloo made him 
glow with anger ;—and that generous anger he pour- 
ed forth without mercy against the Royalty of France, 
which followed in the footsteps of the stranger. It was 
with Béranger as with Juvenal—indignation made 
him a poet. By dint of cursing our defeat, he be- 
came the poet of our misfortunes. His poetry, be- 
cause it was a daughter of the people, assumed the 
most popular form—that of the song. By the help 
of an echoing and heroic burthen, it entered into all 
memories; and, by the force of noble and daring 
thought, it fixed itself in all hearts. His scorn of 
our new masters—his profound contempt for the old 
régime—his anger against those swords which had 
been suffered to rust in their scabbards, those breasts 
which showed no scars, the newly-embroidered gar- 
ments, and the chateaux rebuilt since yesterday— 
and, at the same time, his love and veneration for the 
old soldiers of France—fragments of swords beaten 
into ploughshares—bosoms scarred and covered with 
honour—old uniforms, tattered and worn out, but un- 
disgraced,—humble cots, exposed to all the winds of 
heaven,—all the honourable misery of men grown old 
and wasted jn glory, so sad to look at, side by side 
with the triumph of those who had grown old in emi- 
gration and mendicancy—these were great and noble 
poetic qualities, which the French people, from 1814 
to 1820, comprehended marvellously well; receiving 
the inspirations of their poet as so many holy words 
that made a portion of the popular Gospel. Bé- 
ranger, then, became at once the chosen poet of the 
nation. He addressed himself to stormy instincts, 
violent passions, hidden despair, and hatreds ill sup- 
pressed. He proved to France, in martial songs, 
what one of her rhetoricians had demonstrated from 
his chair, that we were not conquered at Waterloo ;— 
he crushed beneath his glowing indignation, the Eng- 
lish, the Prussians, the Russians, the gentlemen of 
the Tuileries, the King, the Dauphin, the priests 





(the Jesuits especially) ;—he established himself heir 
direct of Voltaire, and worked, with a powerful hand, 
the old leaven, which had been long at rest. In a 
word, all the powers of a society feebly constituted, 
he attacked, face to face, with his irony, his scorn, 
his anger,—by insults, by wit, by the past, by the 
present, by the future. He enlisted our national 
glory in the cause; he called to its aid the revolu- 
tion and the empire, and our victories and our de- 
feats; he rallied around him all the ancient animo- 
sities of the vanquished republicans and overthrown 
imperialists. Never was opposition more vehement 
and terrible; and yet the opposition of Béranger did 
not stop here. Not content with addressing himself 
to the soul, the mind, the courage, the independence 
of that people, whose soul, mind, courage, and in- 
dependence he held in his hands, he spoke, besides, 
to its senses—he spoke to its passions and to its ap- 
petites. He mingled together liberty and the plea- | 
sures of the table—seasoned his opposition with | 
champagne—crushed the Grand Almoner, while he 

praised the charms of Lisette—launched his thun- 

ders against the Jesuits, in connexion with the | 
youthful graces of Jeanneton. Love, wine, and 

liberty—the masked ball, the grisette, and insur- | 
rection—hatred towards the king, and fondness for | 
Lisette—were celebrated by Béranger in the same 

strain. He was, at once, Anacreon and Tyrteus; 
and wore a double crown—of thorny laurels, and 
roses without the thorn. In proportion as his gri- 
settes were of easy access, was his political aim far 
off and difficult of attainment. Thus, in his skilful 
and dramatic poetry, composed of a thousand varied 
stanzas, licentious and heroic, revolutionary and 
bacchanalian—coloured by our noblest blood, and 
reddened by our richest wines—there was something 
for all tastes, all passions, and all ages. The young 
girl had her portion therein, as well as the old sol- 
dier ;—the young man intoxicated himself with love, 
and the aged revolutionist with liberty. Béranger 
prepared for them the double cup of love and liberty 
—the young shouted “ Long life to Lisette, and long 
life to the Emperor!”—the grown man, “ Long life 
to the Emperor, and long life to Lisette !"—and the 
old celebrated, in turn, Lisette and the Emperor, 
the Emperor and Lisette. And thus, these two 
heroes of modern times, the Emperor and Lisette, 
mutually aided each other ;—the first owes nothing 
to the second, nor the second to the first; they did 
each other mutual services, and marched side by side 
to popularity. The Emperor shared his glory with 
Lisette, and Lisette shared her graces with the Em- 
peror. She softened down that in him which was too 
austere; with her white hand she wiped away the 
tears of blood which bathed his face—and covered 
the scars upon his noble forehead with the flowers 
which adorned her robe. She protected him by her 
youth, her beauty, and her smile—took him by the 
hand,—with her own small hand,—and led him 
through the people, like the little guide of Belisarius ; 
begging for him, not a penny, but the poor man’s 
blessing—pardon for all the glory which he had 
obtained from France, and forgetfulness of all the 
battle-fields, fattened by our bodies, and scattered 
with our bones. To Lisette the Emperor gave courage 
and perseverance ; but Lisette gave to the Emperor 
popularity—mixed him up with all our joys, and 
griefs, and festivals—withdrew him from the rock 
on which he pined, and seated him by our hearths. 
Beyond a question, if either of the two is the obliged 
party, it is our great Emperor who is indebted to 
Lisette. Such was the two-faced poetry of Béranger 
—glorious and sensual—revolting against power, and 
submissive to love—breaking men’s chains of iron, 
and binding them with wreaths of flowers, half 
made up of the laurel, and half of the rose—half of 
glory, and half of pleasure—alternating between the 
battle-field and the tavern, the Chamber of Deputies 
and the cottage of the poor—alike at ease amid the 
din of arms and of glasses—on the opposition 
benches as in the couch of the grisétte—now playful 
and sprightly, and now violent and headstrong—half 
smiles and half tears—speaking alike, and won- 
drously well, the language of camps and of cabarets, 
and exhaling, at once, the odours of wine and of 
gunpowder—tobacco, and the March violet. How did 
France listen, then, with soul and ears, to this muse 
at once of revolution and of the senses! Even now, 
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when Béranger has retired from the world, you may 


judge, by what has been said of him, what obstacles 
the chaste, plaintive, elegant, and impassioned Poetry 
of M. de Lamartine had to contend against, ere jt 
could make its way amongst us! 
It was in the year 1820, then, amid thesombre alleys 
of Saint Cloud, on a fine summer's night, that a hand. 
some young man, helmet on head, sabre by his side, 
musket on his shoulder, genius on his forehead, and 
love in his heart, walked beneath the windows of the 
king, one of whose body-guard he was. He yielded 
himself gently up to that sweet reverie of the spirit 
which has ever so deep a charm for the imaginations 
ofthe youngand pure. This dreaming promenade, this 
armed reverie, and a certain involuntary sense of his 
own importance, are the ordinary accompaniments of 
a sentinel who watches over the slumbers of his king, 
Amid his marching and counter-marching, the you 
poet murmured silently to himself the poetry hidden 
in his heart—the name of Elvire and the name of 
God ; he mused on Byron and the gospel ; he united 
already in his imagination, long before he had 
associated them in his verses, Italy and the East 
and, at intervals, there passed before his imaging. 
tion, in all its imposing majesty, the sublime image 
of Bonaparte. And then, along with these, all the 
scenes of his past life, all the joys and pains of youth, 
all the varied enchantments of the visionary spirit, 
of the sighing and hoping heart, defiled before him, 
in their fresh and early grace. Back upon his soul 
came all the scenes which had been the witnesses 
to his domestic happiness—the lakes, the seas, 
the mountains, the gulfs, the little enclosure and 
the great park, the chalet and the chateau, and all 
the fair places peopled with the smiling images of 
early life. He thought upon his childhood, already 
so far distant, and on his youth yet so close at hand; 
and in his musings it seemed to him that, beyond the 
world of facts, and in the true world of poetry, there 
were but two poets, Goethe and Byron ; and still 
the more he mused upon his own happiness, his own 
loves, and his own presentiments,—the longer he 
mused upon Byron and Goethe,—the more confidently 
did he say to himself, J°ai quelquechose la! That 
something which he felt there—not in his head, like 
Chénier, but in his heart—was, in fact, the Médita. 
tions Poétiques, the Harmonies Poétiques, the Vonage 
en Orient, Jocelyn, and those most touching of all the 
discourses which have ever done honour to the 
French tribune—not to reckon all the yet unre 
vealed treasures of humanity, intelligence and poetry, 
which lie buried still within his noble heart. At 
length, after many inward doubts and _ agitations, 
the poet flung his poetry into the world, in a modest 
volume,—which T think I see before me yet, and 
which I bought, by chance, one day, on leaving my 
college, to return to it in the evening. That volume 
—which was nothing less than a revolution in the 
epic language and poetry—which was to soothe 90 
many a wounded heart, charm so many a weary 
spirit, revive so many a hope, redeem so many a 
failing faith, and draw so many a sweet and healing 
tear,—had, as yet, been opened by none. _ Its pages 
were still white and unstained, and, like all unknown 
poetry, waited for purchasers. But it had no long 
time to linger, like a soul uncertain of its destiny; 
in one weck after those days of doubt were over, it 
had taken its place, for ever, in the sympathies of all 
refined souls and noble hearts. Never shall I forget 
my rapture when first I opened this volume of a 
nameless poet! I was a very young man ther, 
and filled with admiration of the great masters 
Horace and Boileau,—and J. B. Rousseau himself, 
whose knell was sounded now—appeared to me the 
chiefs and models of all poetry. What, then, were 
my surprise and admiration when, all at once, my 
dazzled eyes and heart discovered this new world of 
poesy ! when, at length, they found combined in one 
book, all the sentiments of the soul] and all the pas 
sions of the heart, all the joys of earth and all the 
ecstasies of heaven, all the hopes of the present andall 
the doubts which shadow the future! Behold at length 
a poet, uniting, in his verses, all the most opposite 
conditions of poetry,—enthusiasm and calmness, de 
votion and love. Behold a Christian bard, without 
copying from the Bible—and without imitating 
Lefranc de Pompignan or J. B. Rousseau, or any 
other of those possessed fanatics whose very finest 
passages are disfigured by the stamp of a pitiles 
austerity. A poet whose poetry is prayer—who 
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“proaches the awful deity without alarm—who, 
meddling not with the more sacred images, speaks 
to us of heaven as heaven should be spoken of to 
the understandings of earth ; and, addressing him- 
gif at once to the soul and to the senses, paints 
that bright country as a country within our reach, 
lke the Elysium of Télémaque, and places in our 
hand the golden bough which shall win us admis- 
sion to its celestial shores! Then again, that same 
Christian muse, which knelt but now at the feet 
of the Creator, stoops to the feet of the creature, 
and shows to mortal spirits immortal worship, and 
chaste ecstasies and raptures beyond the clouds— 
higher than that heaven which was reached by Saint 
Paul. This poet,—in whose verse God is a second time 
made man, and come down amongst us,—places faith 
side by side with earthly love, and associates it with 
all the most intimate emotions of his own heart. 
In his poetry, these two loves and these two faiths, 
the divine and the human, mingle together; and 
this was perhaps the sole secret by which to satisfy 
that boundless craving after the infinite, which agi- 
tated men’s souls in those unhappy days of doubt 
and revolution. That was a blessed moment of 
calm, of freshness and repose, for the people of 
France, when it found out at length, in a higher 
order of ideas,—far away from strife, and anger, and 
vengeance, and maledictions of every kind—the 
chaste and murmuring poetry of Lamartine,—singing 
only of heaven, or of earth’s most holy affections. 
The spirit rested pleasantly therein ; from the excite- 
ment of all that world of song consecrated to wine, 
to gluttony, to war, and to unhallowed love. The 
young men, and the old men, and the women,—all 
those, in fact, who do not desire to pass their lives amid 
a thousand songs, each more or less erotic—received 
with gratitude this gentle music of the heart. A 
complete reaction took place, in favour of true and 
pure poetry. There was an end, at once, of Delille, 
and the descriptive school—of Parny, and the sen- 
sual school—of Voltaire, and the satiric school—of 
Lebrun, and the epigrammatic school. Lamartine 
and Béranger shared between them the poetic world 
—the one taking the domain of the soul, and the 
other that of the senses. They reigned, for a length 
of time, with an authority nearly equal; but now, of 
these two poets, the one has almost usurped the 
territory of the other, advancing from conquest to 
conquest, within his rival’s realms, and subduing 
them by honey-lipped persuasion—and that one is 
not Béranger. And this has happened because M. 
de Lamartine, too, like one more holy, can say, “ My 
kingdom is not of this world.” Time, which sancti- 
fies and strengthens all powers that it does not 
break, was sure to take from that one of the two 
poets who sang only of youth and wine, and pleasure 
and glory (that most perishable of all perishable 
vanities)—his singers and his disciples.) Man was 
not made to sing an endless song of scepticism and 
love. Man is made for hope and holy love ;—he is 
made not only to go forward to the battle, bold and 
rejoicing, but to return from it pensive and resigned. 
ere is high matter for a poet’s powers in the 
crumbling of thrones, and the fall of men, like the 
ears in harvest ; but it is a far loftier task, to float, in 
imagination, over all those battle fields, and question 
the emancipated spirits wandering above their un- 
buried forms. I have a willing ear for the poetry 
which marches before the triumphal car of the Em- 
peror—the inspired and fearless Automédon ;—but 
still more do I love and respect the muse which 
ministers like a humble Sister of Charity to the great 
man, in his reverse, staunching his bleeding wounds 
with her white hands, soothing his oppressed spirit, 
drying his burning tears, and with a firm and loyal 
finger pointing his eye forward to the future and to 
posterity. I can appreciate the poet who sings of 
vietory ; but I love the poet who mourns, without 
asking who are the dead over whom he mourns,—and 
sees heneath fresh ruins, ruins only, without pausing 
to ask “who is the conqueror?” The poetry of M. 
de Lamartine was, thus, at once, the triumph and 
the expiation of poetry. 

After Les Premiéres and Les Secondes Médita- 
tions Poétiques, M. de Lamartine, who was strongly, 
though no doubt unconsciously, influenced by the 
poetry of Byron, sought to inspire himself more 
immediately than he had hitherto done with the 
genius of that ill-fated and illustrious poet. Lord 
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Byron had just died—wept, and sung, and cele- 
brated by the whole of Europe. The great soul 
had exhaled, on the day when it had exhausted its 
satire and its scorn, Amongst other creations of his 
genius, Lord Byron had left behind him Childe 
Harold—that son of his imagination and of his heart. 
Harold is Lord Byron himself—or rather his shadow 
—sadder and darker than the original. The biogra- 
phy of Childe Harold—or, to speak more truly, the 
autobiography of Lord Byron—had been interrupted 
and left imperfect by his death. M. de Lamartine 
undertook to add a canto to this poem, and to com- 
plete, from his own feelings, that exposition of feel- 
ings which had been so gloriously, but mournfully, 
interrupted. It required great courage to undertake 
the conclusion of the dead Byron’s poem. All the 
story of that poem you English know well. Weary 
of prosperity and fame, Harold quits England, to 
wander hither and thither, without plan and without 
object, after some nameless chimera, undefinable by 
even himself. First, he visits Spain, at that terrible 
moment when France has fallen, with her whole 
weight, upon that brave and unhappy country—the 
country of so many great men. From Spain, Harold 
wanders to Greece, to hail its coasts, and its ruins, 
and its memories, and its vanished heroes. Then he 
treads the battle field, on which the Imperial Eagle 
was stricken with the death wound, and the star of 
Wellington rose over that of Bonaparte. From 
Waterloo, Harold passes to Venice ; aud amid that 
city of unceasing carnival, saddens over all the 
wrecks which surround it—wrecks of temples, wrecks 
of freedom, and wrecks of faith. Then his sadness 
leads him from the ruins of the Brenta, over all the 
destiny of Italy. Then, after having cast a look of 
pity upon Florence, he restrains his tears in view of 
modern Rome, that he may celebrate the ancient 
city. There stops the wandering course of Harold. 
Into this poem, written, if we may so express our- 
selves, with a felicity which the author himself never 
knew, Lord Byron has flung his whole soul. What 
touching dreams—what unbroken inspiration are his! 
what mournful self-applications !—and how well do 
we taste the bitterness of the chalice which he com- 
mends to his own fevered lips, beneath all the honey 
which he has scattered round its fragile brim! And 
yet, with all this, how young he is, at times,—and 
how happy—and how loving, with the beautiful and 
earnest love of youth! Poor Byron! Poor bruised 
spirit! Well did he, to pause at the moment when 
his bliss was exhausted. He did well to shatter the 
chords of his once happy lyre, when those chords 
could yield no other than mournful sounds! Poor 
Byron! the more his poem of Childe Harold is abrupt 
and broken, and interrupted, the more nearly does 
it resemble his own unsettled life. We, who cannot, 
like M. de Lamartine, continue his unfinished song, 
have but to pray for him! 

Already in his Premiéres Méditations, M. de La- 
martine had occupied himself about Lord Byron, 
with that sympathetic admiration which great poets 
ever excite in finely toned minds. The Ode to 
Byron—Qui que tu sois, Byron, had been the more 
striking to France, because France herself had long 
nourished that same speculation—gqui que tu sois, 
Byron. In reading carefully the Ode to Byron, the 
germ may be discovered of the Dernier Chant du 
Pélerinage d’Harold ;—there are, in each, the same 
tender and suppressed pity—the same sad and simple 
passion—the same impulsion to speak of the man 
who was the master of the world of poetry. It does 
not appear, unhappily, that Lord Byron felt, as he 
ought to have felt, the admiration and sympathy of 
aman like De Lamartine. In a passage of his Me- 
moirs, so horribly mutilated (for which the anathema 
of the literary world rests for ever on the head of 
the executor and trustee of those precious papers!) 
it seems to me that Lord Byron has not spoken 
gratefully enough of M. de Lamartine. But, no 
matter. The great poet and ulcerated spirit may be 
pardoned for heing unjust ;—alas, it is the privilege of 
his sufferings! At the same time, in adding a final 
canto to the poem of Lord Byron, M. de Lamartine 
has carefully guarded himself against a servile imi- 
tation. He has retained his own natural style, 
not copying the satirical, melancholy, mournful 
irony of Lord Byron. He has retained, it is true, 
the stanza—that form of a charming negligence 
which Byron had borrowed from Spenser and the 


* Jerusalem’ of Tasso ;—but there, the imitation ends. 
In fact, M. de Lamartine would vainly try to imitate 
any poet or any poem ;—his own nature carries him 
too soon away ;—he is too powerfully governed by 
his own fancy,—and his native inspiration only 
presses on him with a double force. As well ask the 
swan to fly with the wings of the eagle. Thus, after 
some efforts to follow in the track of Harold, the 
hero of his poem, M. de Lamartine re-enters natu- 
rally into his proper path ;—and this canto, begun 
as a poem, becomes, by little and little, the simplest, 
most poetical, and most touching elegy that ever 
issued from the soul of one poet, in honour of an- 
other. 

Oh! gone—for ever gone the soul of fire, 

Like some vain sound that dies along the lyre! 

His journey o'er, the weary pilgrim sleeps 

Where Death above his slumber vigil keeps! 

* * * * 7 

Oh! if thy soul hath kindled at his lay, 

Give—all that mortals to a shadow may ; 

Pay for the song death's tribute of a tear, 

And lay the offering on his early bier. 

The Premiéres Méditations Poétiques were pub- 
lished in 1820; and a year later, M. de Lamartine 
married one of those chosen women whom heaven 
gives to be the portion of those only whom it loves. 
Madame de Lamartine is English by birth, but 
France claims her for its own, and has adopted her 
as its child. There are in the Voyage en Orient 
pages written by Madame de Lamartine, not to be 
distinguished from the finest passages of her noble 
husband. Soon after his marriage, M. de Lamartine 
was appointed Secretary to the Embassy at Naples. 
Sicily, Rome, and Naples had already welcomed 
him before this,—but not in the character of poet. 
He was very young and quite unknown, at his first 
visit to Italy,—he returned thither, the first poet in 
the world. In Italy he bore himself like a poet and 
a gentleman. While France wept over his Médi- 
tations Poétiques, without having much acquaint. 
ance with the poet, Italy was studying, at once, 
the poet and the poem; and, accustomed and 
submissive as Italy was to the ill-humour of Lord 
Byron, she was charmed with the grace, good- 
humour, urbanity, and politeness of M. de Lamar. 
tine. The poet concealed himself behind the diplo- 
matist and man of the world. It was under the 
cloudless Italian sky, and amid his daily labours, 
that M. de Lamartine wrote the Harmonies Poétiques. 
From Secretary to the Embassy at Naples, he had 
become Chargé d’Affaires in Tuscany. There he 
found a friend in the person of the Grand Duke. 
A continued interchange of kindness and friendly 
offices was maintained between the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany and M. de Lamartine. M. de Lamartine 
loved the prince as though he had not been a sove- 
reign, and the prince loved M. de Lamartine as 
though he had not been a poet. It was at Florence 
that he fought the celebrated duel with General 
Pépé, in which he was severely wounded,—defend- 
ing, sword in hand, the honour of France. His life 
was long in danger—notwithstanding which, his first 
care was to justify his adversary to the sovereign, and 
obtain his complete amnesty. But what are all these 
biographical details, by the side of the Harmonies 
Poétiques !—and why seek a poet's biography else- 
where than in his poems—particularly in the case 
of one who has flung into his poems all his soul 
and all his mind and all his heart! ® Behold,” 
says the author, speaking of the Harmonies Poé- 
tiques, with that graceful frankness which is the 
modesty of distinguished men, “ four books of poems, 
written as they were felt, without connexion, without 
order, without apparent transition ;—poetry real not 
feigned, and partaking less of the poem than of the 
man ;—an intimate and involuntary revelation of his 
daily impressions—pages of his inner life—inspired 
now by sadness, and now by joy—by solitude, and 
by the world—by despair, and by hope—in his hours 
of despondency and of enthusiasm, of poetry and of 
sterility.” We cannot characterize the book better 
than in these, the author's own words ;—it is, in fact, 
the confidential journal in which the poet records, 
one by one, his impressions, as they are formed. The 
book specially addresses itself to lofty understand- 
ings, to the noblest thoughts of man and to his purest 
wishes. It has the virtue of a beautiful prayer; and 
for lifting the mind up to God and to Eternity, it 
would be impossible to find more poetical formule. 





These poems are, in truth, another series of Médita. 
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tions Poétiques—but further removed from earth 
than the second series of the Méditations—and, con- 
sequently, far remote from the Premieres Méditations, 
which are full of mortal passions. The Harmonies 
Poétiques must be considered, then, less in the light 
of a poem, than of a lonely poetry which gentle 
spirits murmur to themselves. You remember, 
doubtless, the Romance du Saule, which the worthy 
Ducis, the simple and innocent parodist of Shake- 
speare, added to his Othello. This Romance du Saule 
is composed of a great number of couplets, to which 
Ducis appended the following note—* This song is 
written to be sung in solitude.” In truth, there are 
moments when man seeks to murmur to himself 
words of hope, of sadness, or of love: it is a sort of 
busy abstraction this—a dream dreamt aloud—a 
story told to oneself; and the longer the story, the 
greater its charm. ll the intelligent nations of the 
world have thus their endless stories, which they re- 
late to themselves from age to age—the Iliad—Antar 
—the Romanceros. Well! the Harmonies Poétiques, 
in the same manner, is our long poem, which we 
repeat to ourselves in our hours of mortal sadness ;— 
and, thus,- whatever may be the abundance, the 
graces, the charm, and the infinite variety of these 
assembled verses, flung into this book with so chari- 
table and intellectual a profusion, often have we 
surprised ourselves repeating, with M. de Lamartine 
—C'est bien peu! 

It was in the month of May, 1830, that our 
poet gave to France the Harmonies. Alas! France, 
so tranquil then, and making, every day, such noble 
progress towards the new order of things, was, never- 
theless, on the very brink of the abyss. In those 
days the people asked for nothing more than free- 
dom to labour, and to repose in the abundance which 
was that labour’s result. The fine arts demanded only 
the liberty of producing,—and the poets of singing. 
The royal majesty, so long under question, seemed 
to be, at length, for ever established. Even autho- 
rity was no longer taunted and decried amongst us, 
as is our wont. Disturbances were rare and timid; 
and never, even in their greatest excesses, dared to 
approach the Tuileries. King Charles the Tenth, 
the last representative of so many crowned gentle- 
men, had won men’s love by his urbanity, his ele- 
gance, and his courteous demeanour. We had just 
taken root in Africa, and listened once more to the 
triumphal music of the Te Deum. Suddenly, how- 
ever, the thunder peals—the bolt falls, shattering 
the throne, dispersing the poets, and tearing from 
our hands the poem whose reading we had but just 
begun. The storm sweeps away, in its career, the 
old king and his son, the young princess and her 
children, and the dauphine—that high heart, born 
and nursed in the bosom of tempest. In a word, 
all old things vanish at once, and a new age is begun. 
No wonder, then, that in that fearful strife, the Har- 
monies Poctiques, too, were, for a moment, carried 
away. Happily, the royalty of the poet has a fairer 
destiny than other frail and perishable sovereignties. 
No vessel rides at Cherbourg, for its exile—no ship 
is on the sea, to transport it to Elba. Thus, then, 
this fine book, the Harmonies Poétiques, so abruptly 
stopped in its progress to fame, by an unexpected 
revolution, gradually recovered itself from the effect 
of its shocks, and has its place now, in all memories 
and hearts, beside its author’s most popular poems. 

When the revolution of July broke out, M. de La- 
martine had just been named Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Greece—but was still at Paris. He paid his 
last respects and final adieus to that house of Bour- 
bon which he and his father, both, had served. M. 
de Lamartine’s position was a singular one:—by the 
family and services of his father, he belonged to the 
king, Charles the Tenth ; by the family and services 
of his mother, he belonged to the house of Orléans. 
His father, who is still alive, was major of a cavalry 
regiment under Louis the Sixteenth ;—his mother, 
who fell a victim to a deplorable accident, was the 
daughter of Madame des Rois, sous-gouvernante of the 
princes of Orléans, and congequently of the present 
king. In vain, however, did the government of July 
offer to M. de Lamartine the retention of his Greek 
embassy ;—not even for the sake of revisiting that 
fair land which is the tomb of Byron, would M. de 
Lamartine consent to pass over from the vanquished 
to the victor. He did his duty, and remained faith- 
ful to the unfortunate, He bid adieu to diplomacy, 



















































and became solely and entirely a poet. But he de- 
termined not to disappoint himself of his projected 
visit to the East. What, indeed, could he have done, 
in the midst of that chaos of all principles, and all 
powers, and all authorities, upon which modern so- 
ciety rests,—presenting a spectacle and a prospect 
on which no man of heart and reflection can look 
without regret, pity and alarm. M. de Lamartine 
departed, therefore, on that eastern journey which 
he has so well narrated. What a journey, and what 
a book are there !_and who shall worthily analyze 
the one or the other? The poetry of the heart, and 
the dreams of the spirit—profound and melancholy 
contemplation over the old Oriental world, that first- 
born of the sun, from whence sprang humanity, and 
whither it is to return—the pious aspirations of a 
breast toned for heaven,—the pregnant speculations 
of a philosophic mind—and the bold predictions of 
a political understanding, which can foresee because 
it can remember—all these mingle in the Voyage en 
Orient of M. de Lamartine. All these things are 
found therein, not pell-mell, or in confusion, or by 
chance, but each in its place, and each the direct and 
natural emanation of the heart, or the soul, or the 
mind, or the eye, of the poet. The work is written 
in a marvellous style—simple, elegant, and, at times, 
sublime—a style of a thousand characters, a thousand 
varying physiognomies, and a thousand sparkling 
hues. Notwithstanding all this, criticism has already 
objected to this journal, that it is not a book, after all! 
This criticism has arisen from the critic’s having 
taken seriously a passage in M. de Lamartine’s own 
preface, wherein he says—“ In these pages will be 
found nothing more than the most fugitive and super- 
ficial impressions of the traveller.” Surely, M. de 
Lamartine must be very little acquainted with our 
literary practices, to have volunteered, at the very 
beginning of its pages, this criticism on his own 
work, Did he not know that the trading critics, 
stumbling, at once, upon this accusation, ready made 
to their hands, were sure to avail themselves of it ? 
—For me, who am the poet’s very slave—the faith- 
ful and devoted partisan of his great and melancholy 
genius—for me, who owe to him my lyrie-faith— 
faith which might supply the place of all others, if al 
other faiths were lost—for me, who have, so many 
a time, applied my burning lips to the sacred and 
never-exhausted fountain of the Méditations and the 
Harmonies Poétiques,—I am even yet agitated, by the 
story of that long and toilsome wandering—so 
strongly and so sadly affected thereby, so overcome 
by the heats of his days, and so sorrowing with the 
sorrow of the poet, as he laid his only child in the 
sand of the desert, that it is even a pain to me to 
give you any account of that poetical pilgrimage. 
How criticism should have failed to prostrate itself 
before these pages, written with so much enthusiasm 
and so much heart—under all the circumstances, and 
at all the hours, of travel—at noon, beneath the 
shadow of the palm-tree, or amid the ruins of some 
monument which has crumbled beneath the weight 
of centuries—at eve in the tent battered by the 
winds and reached by the rain, by the light of a 
pine-torch—one day in a convent-cell of Lebanon— 
another amid the rolling of an Arab bark, the oaths 
of the sailors, and the neighing of horses—how cer- 
tain mean and jealous minds can have persuaded 
themselves not to recognise, in every page of this 
traveller’s-album, the sentiment, or the passion, or the 
pleasure, or the hope, or the grief, by which each 
was dictated—how they could apply the scalpel to 
these indefinable impressions, these tender and mys- 
terious abstractions which escape the finger of ana- 
lysis, these Christian raptures, this religious melan- 
choly, this poetical and deep sigh of the soul,—now 
rapt into that third heaven which St. Paul saw, now 
wounded and weary “even unto death”—these are 
questions to which I can give no reply. Pass we, 
then, by a criticism which is already dead; and let 
us lay hold of the mantle of this inspired traveller, 
following him, step by step, in his progress,—as far, 
at least, as we prosaic travellers can follow the wan- 
dering bard—we ow fvot, he on his Arab steed—we, 
the writers of an hour, and he a writer for eternity! 
Men like De Lamartine are chosen beings, from 
their very birth ;—while yet mere infants, they are 
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ther’s lips, may, one day, be a poem. In the a 
first pages of the Mémoires de M. de Chdteaubri 
the author of Réné stands already disclosed, g) 
with M. de Lamartine :—when he was but a child 
who played at his mother’s feet, it was his amuse, 
ment to examine the quiet pictures of the Bible of 
Royaumont, the earliest reading-book of the youth 
of France. Oh! those beautiful, and holy, and 
poetic apparitions!— Sarah, and Tobias and his 
angel, and Joseph, and Samuel—and the entire live, 
of the saintly patriarchs—and all the pastoral East 
And then, the finger of the mother, pointing out 
those poetic scenes to the kneeling infant before her 
and gravely explaining them, in the maternal tones 
which haunt the ear up to the tomb, even though 
that mother may have, long, been lost. Thence it 
was that this young child imbibed the biblical tastes 
which have made a poet of him. From that time 
dates the commencement of his great voyage over 
the lofty hills on which God descended, and along 
the deserts through which the angels guided Agar to 
the hidden spring,—beneath the tents where Abr. 
ham slept, and under that fervid sky from whence 
Jacob saw the mysterious ladder let down, which 
reached from earth to heaven. From that hour the 
intellectual child has grown ;—first he became a 
youth who was a poet for himself alone—then the 
youth was a grown man, and his poetry became q 
revelation to the world, and the world gave him q 
name, and that name men have mingled in their 
prayers. And this they have done because, coming 
after Voltaire, and in an age which was the domain 
of Voltaire, he has spoken with zeal and sincerity 
of God end his angels, — of life and death, —of 
faith, hope and charity, those three chaste virtues 
whom scepticism had expelled from the human 
heart :—because, coming in the age of Byron, the 
poet of despair, he has had faith in love, and in fu. 
turity :—because he had renewed upon his lyre that 
fifth string which had been cut away from it by revo- 
lution—a bloodier and more savage Areopagus than 
that of Lacedemon. The fine poetry of M. de La. 
marti hich teaches faith, and hope, and love, the 
Bible—and to those bible-pi 
n his infant hands:—and to the Mine 
yam it is that we owe also the Voyage en 
Orient, Many and many a time, did the imagination 
of its author, impressed by the saintly countenances 
of the sacred volume, wander towards those moun- 
tains, and that desert, and that resplendent sky; till 
at length he resolved to realize his childish dreams— 
to lay his hand upon the soil which he had, long 
since, touched with his soul and with his heart, 
The Bible-figures of Royaumont were no longer 
sufficient for his dreams. While we are, as yet, only 
children, imagination, like faith, fills up the valleys, 
and removes the hills; but once become a man, the 
poet longs to see with the eyes of his body, what, till 
then, he had seen so well with the eye of the spirit. 
Eastward, then, M. de Lamartine departs—and de- 
parts with the pomp of an illustrious traveller. Like 
Byron, he has a ship to himself-—an entire ship for 
a poet !_a novelty, certainly, this, in the world’s at 
rangements, Now-a-days, he who meets a ship at 
sea, rushing on with swelling sails,—and sees upon 
its deck obsequious servants and a numerous cre¥, 
and guns and muskets, and soldiers, has learnt to 
say to himself—* If yonder bark contain not a de 
parting monarchy, then, be sure, it is a poet whois 
passing by!” Thus passed Byron, and thus passed 
the dying Walter Scott, beneath the flag of England 
—and thus journies M. de Lamartine. It must be 
confessed that this ought to be placed amongst the 
revolutions which poetry has undergone! In former 
days,—but thirty years ago—a great poet undertook 
the same journey—and how did he travel? He hada 
knapsack on his shoulder, which held his Homer and 
his Bible, and in his hand the pilgrim’s staff :—he 
was alone, for that was his luxury. That poet wa 
M. de Chateaubriand. His only suite were Atale 
and Réné, those twin-children of his genius—and he 
followed, on foot, his recently-begun poem Les Mar- 
tyrs. M. de Lamartine takes with him his whole 
family, and journies in his own ship. Oh! be the 
waves propitious to that ship, and the heavens serene 
above it! It bears away our great lyric poet, fat 
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nd lo! the gulf of Saint-Pierre—and the gulf of 
nd the African coast, Tunis, and Carthage 
and Saint-Louis ! How solemn are these scenes, and 
how sounding their names! How many varied mus- 
‘nos have they awakened in the souls of those differ- 
ent pilgrims who have bowed before them! The | 
three masters of the world of poetry have passed | 
that way ;—M. de Chateaubriand pointed out the | 
h to them—then came Byron, who died on the 
‘Athenian soil—and now follows De Lamartine. Car- 
thage is before him—and amid its ruins he has a 
yision of Dido, and the two Scipios, and Marius, and 
Cato of Utica, and Hannibal, and Belisarius, and 
Saint Louis—all rising amid that desolation, like so 
many yet standing columns of a ruined temple. The 
Turk or Greek, who sails by, sees nothing there but 
a naked and desolate p tory, looking over a 
deserted sea;—but the poet re-peoples all these 
mins; and amid the scenes on which the vulgar cast 
acold and careless glance, it is his privilege to muse, 
and speculate, and dream, and weep. It is, empha- 
tically, the resurrection of these ruins,—the awaken- 
ing inspiration breathed over all these wrecks of past 
cities which gives to the journies of M. de Chateau- 
briand and M. de Lamartine that intense interest, 
which would be inexplicable, if the question were of 
towns destroyed, broken marbles, and wasted fanes 
alone. It is not asa ruin that the town of Athens 
interests us, in the pages of M. de Chateaubriand : 
it is as a great city rebuilt, re-peopled, and aggran- 
dized by eloquence and genius. We see it not as it 
is today, but as it was ofold. Beneath the eye, 
and at the voice of the poet, the dust is reanimated, 
the palaces are restored ; and, with the palaces, and 
temples, and tribune, and marbles, rise up the men 
who peopled them. But we must hasten forward 
with our author. Malta is before us, that city chi- 
selled out of a single block of living rock. Athens 
js there—bow down to the mountains of Crocius, 
where the Eurotas has its source ; salute the lofty 
summits of the hills of Crete—Lo! Ida—the cradle 
of Jupiter! We are on the frontiers of Greek an- 
tiquity—on the confines of Latin antiquity. Pytha- 
goras, and Alcibiades, and Scipio, and Cesar, and 
Augustus, and Horace, and Virgil, have sailed on 
yonder sea! But we must not linger with them ;— 
we have the present still uppermost in our minds and 
hearts—the description of Greece by M. de Chateau- 
briand. With him have we gazed in admiration on 
that ancient land—that white and perfect statue, re- 
dining on a tomb, as Byron says. With him we have 
looked upon its fine monuments, beneath its bright 
sky—traversed its olive-woods—and quenched our 
thirst in the waters of the Eurotas; we have gazed 
with a feeling akin to worship upon Athens, even in 
its dust—knelt before that deathless beauty. With 
M.de Chateaubriand have we exclaimed—* Athens! 
—oh, Athens! the eternal city!” Eternal, indeed, 
asare all places which genius overshadows! There 
isno city like unto the city of Minerva, embellished 
by M. de Chateaubriand !—M. de Lamartine, on the 
other hand, seems to me severe upon Greece. He 
will see nothing there but what meets the eye. 
“Where,” says the poet, “is Argos ? It is a vast and 
tterile plain, at the end of a gulf. Where is Greece, 
that vaunted land ?—All there is dull and wearisome 
a in a gorge of Savoy or of Auvergne, on an autumn 
day.” Alas, for poetry ! Savoy and Auvergne in con- 
nexion with the Athenian sky ! And where, from that 
heaven, has gone the sun of Athens—M. de Cha- 
teaubriand’s sun of Athens?“ The sun went down, 
amid clouds, which it coloured with rose-hues. It 
butied itself in the horizon, and twilight succeeded 
toit for half an hour. During the passage of the 
twilight, the sky was blue in the west, blueish in the 
zenith, and pearl grey in the east. In Greece all is 
mild, all is softened, all full of calm—in nature, as 
in the writings of the ancients. They can compre- 
hend the Parthenon, who have once beheld the pure 
skies and smiling landscapes of Athens, of Corinth, 
and of Ionia.” How far is all this from the sky of 
Auvergne and of Savoy, in autumn! How, then, 
ae we to account for this difference in the descrip- 
tions of Greece, by two men of genius, two poets, 
two writers each sincere and convinced? How is 
it that Greece has been so beautiful in M. de 
Chateaubriand’s eyes, and in M. de Lamartine’s 
% sad and miserable? Besides the variety in the 
ies of the two men, may it not be, in 
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some degree, explained by the revolution which | hue'from the rays of the sun, the sea murmurs at their 


has passed over Greece, since the voyage of M. de 
Chateaubriand ? M. de Chateaubriand has looked 
upon Greece through the medium of the poetry 
of Homer and the eloquence of Demosthenes.—M. | 
de Lamartine has looked upon her, through the me- 
dium of the marble barrack, which serves as her 
Chamber of Deputies, in the present day. M. de 
Chateaubriand has looked upon Greece as a slave 
—so wretched, that nothing is left of her but 
her sublime genius. M.de Lamartine has looked 
upon her, in the pursuit of her interests, building 
walls, making laws, speaking of budgets and elec- 
tions. The present of liberated Greece has killed 
her past for M. de Lamartine, the member of the 
Chamber of Deputies: the past of Greece, free of 
yore, had made M. de Lamartine overlook her pre- 
sent slavery. Poets can no more than other men 
exempt themselves from foreign influences; they 
see as well with the eyes of others as with their own 
—they judge with their own opinions and the opi- 
nions of the rest of the world, at the same time. 
When M. de Chateaubriand, amid the ruins of 
Athens, reconstructed, at his will, the city of Pericles, 
M. de Chateaubriand was solitary. Alone, amid 
those remains, he was their sovereign master, and 
made of them what his emotion or his caprice dictated. 
M. de Lamartine, on the contrary, when he sought 
the shores of Greece, found those shores peopled. 
He found Greece, no longer dead, but a country 
half-resuscitated ; he found there legislators, and 
soldiers, and a royalty, and in the midst of the city 
of Athens, real living masons, patching up her ruins 
by the help of lime and plaster. The poet had no 
further occupation there! How sad a note is the 
following :—* April 22nd, 1832._Drank some water, 
from the muddy and putrid stream which is the 
Ilyssus!” On the banks of the Ilyssus M. de Cha- 
teaubriand knelt down, and after having quenched 
his thirst, prayed to heaven the Spartan prayer— 
“ Virtue and glory !—( Ut pulchra bonis adderent !)” 
But M. de Lamartine cared not for Greece—she 
was not the point to which his long visions had 
turned. What to him was Thermopyle?—he 
pined for the hill of Lebanon. What the city of 
Athens?—he sought Jerusalem! Again, then, we 
change the scene. We double Cape Sunium, where 
Plato taught; we catch the moaning of the Cyclades; 
we wander amid the islands of the Archipelago—a 
sort of bridge flung across the sea, to connect Asiatic 
Greece with Greece Proper; Rhodes smiles upon 
us, like a tuft of verdure in the bosom of the waves. 
Already we are in the midst of Oriental dwellings, 
and Oriental women, with the dark Italian eye, but 
softer and more loving—calm, simple, and beautiful 
faces, that have nothing in common with the worn- 
out and wearied beauties of our European saloons. 
It is by its women that the East reveals itself to the 
European poet, for the first time. Have you not 
observed that by dint of following so many great 
poets into Asia, Asia has become, now-a-days, a part 
of the world in which we are quite at home. Thanks 
to the number of fine descriptions by which it is 
known to us, the Isle of Cyprus seems scarcely more 
distant from us in the present day than were formerly 
the Isles d’Hyéres. It almost seems as if, from the 
heights of Montmartre, one might expect to descry 
the cedar-crowned summits of Mount Lebanon! In 
fact, scarcely is our journey begun, ere we find our- 
selves at the foot of Lebanon—at Beyrout, one of 
the most populous towns on the Syrian coast; which 
was called Julia Felix under the Emperor Augustus, 
when all the known world belonged to the Romans. 
Julia Felix! alas! and it is at this Beyrout that 
Mademoiselle de Lamartine, the child of so much 
promise, died ; and Mademoiselle de Lamartine was 
called Julia !—At Beyrout, M. de Lamartine leaves 
his ship; his wife and daughter being carried in the 
arms of the Arabs.- Five houses are prepared, to 
receive the travellers, at ten minutes’ walk from the 
town. The sea—Mount Lebanon—a forest of pines— 
caravans arriving from Damascus—Jews riding on 
asses—women on horseback, wrapped in white veils 
—Arab horsemen flinging the djérid—groups of Turks 
seated before their doors, smoking their pipes, or 
engaged in prayer—and, on the roofs of the houses, 
stately women and young girls, looking down, with 
curious eye, on what is passing below—these com- 


pose the features of Beyrout, The hills take a golden 





feet, and a thousand birds sing amid their cedar 
nests. The women of Beyrout are beautiful, its 
horses fine ; and within its streets is recited or sung 
the long poem of Antar. After an interval of rest, 
here, the poet prepares to proceed ; the desert calls 
him—he longs to lose himself amid its sands. Leav- 
ing his wife and daughter at Beyrout, therefore, he 
proceeds on his journey. The details of this journey 
are full of interest and of charm: the poet is 
more apparent therein than the traveller; but, in- 
deed, the author is there displayed in all his charac- 
ters. He is, by turns, a man who dreams, a Christian 
who prays, a historian who narrates, and a poet who 
sings. He had eighteen horses in his suite, like a 
prince, and was armed with the richest arms. In 
this array he traversed the plains of ancient Tyre, 
the city fallen beneath the immortal curses of Eze- 
kiel—visited the land of Canaan and of Judea— 
climbed the heights of Zebulon and of Nazareth— 
skirted the hill of Carmel—beheld the narrow and 
gloomy valley in which Christ was born—and, finally, 
paused on the banks of the river of the prophets and 
of the Gospel—on the banks of Jordan. The poet 
could not find a drop of water in the Ilissus, but 
the Christian bathed “ in the sweet, warm, and blue 
waters of Jordan ;”—which may prove that imagina- 
tion can not only draw the spring of living water 
from the rock, but dry up the river, too. How 
comes it, otherwise, that, while M. de Chateaubriand 
drinks delightedly at that same Greek river, in which 
M. de Lamartine could find nothing better than a 
fetid ditch,—the latter, in his turn, plunges joyously 
into those ** sweet, warm, and blue waters,” which M. 
de Chateaubriand describes in the following magnifi- 
cent language of desolation and of death ? “ Through 
the midst of the valley, glides a discoloured stream, 
dragging itself reluctantly towards the pestiferous 
lake which swallows it up. Its course through the 
sand is distinguished only by the reeds and willows 
that grow on its brink ;—that river is the Jordan.” 
Now, look at the Jordan of M. de Lamartine! “It 
passes with a slight bubbling, and uttering its first 
murmur, under the ruined arches of a bridge of 
Roman architecture. The Jordan far surpasses the 
Eurotas and the Cephisus. It flows gently, in a 
bed of about 100 feet wide, a stream of water two 
or three feet deep, clear, limpid, transparent (fleuve 
décoloré !) reflecting every pebble on its banks, like a 
mirror that colours what it shows. I took of the 
water of the Jordan, in the hollow of my hand, and 
found it quite sweet, of a pleasant flavour, and or 
great purity.” And, now, in which of these two 
Jordans are we to believe? For my own part, I 
believe in both the rivers—the river of M. de Cha- 
teaubriand and the river of M. de Lamartine. With 
M. de Chateaubriand I kneel, tremblingly, in the 
shrunk and desolate bed of the Jordan ;—with M. de 
Lamartine, I plunge into its blue and transparent 
waters. Each, no doubt, is right ;—for each speaks 
of what he has himself seen; neither can have been 
deceived, and neither is capable of deceiving others, 
In either case thou art the river of my heart, oh 
Jordan! Be thy wave calm or troubled,—dark or 
bright,—warm and blue, or cold and colourless—still 
I believe in thee. Thou art the river of M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, and the river of M. de Lamartine ;—thou 
art the river of great poets,—and, stream or torrent, 
what matter to me ? What matters it if Judeea be a 
sterile rock or an Eden? What avails it to dispute 
for a tree more or less upon this soil of miracles? 
Why argue about the rivers and the mountains that 
are only to be looked upon, kneeling? That sea, 
those streams, those hills, those rocks, and that sky, 
have all been witnesses to the grand and mysterious 
scenes of the gospel. Lo, Emmaus!—the lowly 
village whence Christ chose his disciples, from 
amongst the ignorant and the poor;—but the doe- 
trines of Christ made the power of his disciples. Be- 
hold Tiberias—where Saint Peter saw the Saviour, 
who said to him, “On this rock will I build my 
church.” Yonder is the mountain where Christ 
preached his beautiful sermon ;—and here the hill 
on which he multiplied the loaves and fishes. In a 
word, before us lies the whole scene of the gospel 
from the high summit whence Christ saw all the 
kingdoms of the world, to the valley where grew the 
lilies, more glorious in their array than all the glory 
of Solomon, Around us is the country chosen by 
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Christ from all the countries of the earth. Who 
would bring the compasses, and the measuring-rod, 
and statistics, and the telescope, and the thermo- 
meter, to make his frigid calculations in the land 
where the Saviour died! And therefore it is that 
the great poets of whom I speak have not made this 
journey like earthly travellers—they made it as 
poets and as Christians. In this land of truths and 
of mysteries they pursue only the truths—question 
only the mysteries. All which belongs not to the 
sanctities of the region escapes them,—their minds 
are occupied solely with Jesus Christ. Prayer, on 
this soil, is study, and reflection,—and all the em- 
ployment of such travellers. They do not question 
—they pray; they do not judge—they pray. They 
surrender themselves absolutely to their holy and 
poetical emotion. You fancy, perhaps, that they 
Are journeying to Jerusalem—M. de Chateaubriand 
to seek there the materials of his Martyrs, M. de 
Lamartine to gather the inspirations of his great 
future poem? Not so;—they are simply journey- 
ing to Jerusalem, that they may kneel before the 
sepulchre of the Saviour. They go thither to seek 
neither emotions, nor tears, nor memories ;—but they 
do weep, and are moved there—even as are the 
meanest and humblest of believers; and if, after- 
wards, they remember and record their emotions and 
their tears, it is of the gift of God to them that the 
record comes. And thus it is that M. de Lamartine’s 
Voyage en Orient should be read. It should be read 
as at once a poem and a prayer. Woe to those who 
see in it only a book to criticize !—A book of travels 
indeed! no, the poet is no maker of books of travels. 
The poet goes, and comes, and pauses, and lays him- 
self down by the banks of rivers, and climbs to the 
hill-tops, and sleeps, and dreams, and awakes, and 
vields himself up to his sensations, to his caprice, to 
his sadness, to his joy, and to his enthusiasm ;—and 
do you call all that ¢ravelling, and the recording of 
all that bool:-making 2 

Now, let us follow in the train of our poet, to 
Jerusalem. Let us climb the vast and sterile hills, 
along with him. Behold, beneath the flight of those 
huge eagles of which Ezekiel speaks, those heaps of | 
shapeless ruins. That is the city of Tyre, which 
furnished Solomon with the cedars for his temple. 
Desolation is everywhere amid these ruins. The 
moon, rising mournfully, flings her melancholy light 
upon the cliffs, whitened by the moaning sea. They 
seem like a fitting watch-tower reared in those soli- 
tary scenes—the beacon of loneliness and desertion, 
—guiding no ship to those dreary shores, and chal- 
lenging only the wanderer’s pity for the lamentable 
wrecks on which he gazes. Here the abyss, and 
there the sea,—the moon on high—and all around 
huge and sounding precipices, grey with foam—these 
form the solemn and poetical entrance of our bard 
into the land of miracles. The plague was at that 
time in Jerusalem ; and the city was wrapped in a 
silence as of the grave. Eighty persons died daily ; 
and all the hospitals and convents were closed. All 
men fled from this deep desolation—the Arab at the 
full speed of his barb ; and even the Christian, with- 
out pausing to kneel before the sepulchre of Christ. 
There came no more pilgrims and travellers to the 
holy city;—the very physicians had fled, overcome 
by the universal terror. And yet through this scene 
of loneliness and the pestilence, an European—a 
great poet—a father of a family, who has left his 
wife and daughter awaiting him—a man surrounded 
by glory and happiness—holds on his solitary way 
towards the tomb of Christ. These pages in the 
work of M. de Lamartine are the more solemn for 
the calmness and simplicity with which they are 
written. Quite unaccompanied, he advanced, by 
fearful paths, and beneath a scorching sun, towards 
the gates of Jerusalem. He descended the steep slopes | 
of the valley of Terebinth ; and at the sight of his ca- | 
rayan, thus daring death, the convents shut their gates | 
—the very Arab closed his door—and women and 
children fled, with cries of terror. At length, after a 
long ascent, M. de Lamartine arrives at the top of 
#@ mountain more elevated than its neighbours ; and 
there, suddenly, the horizon expands before him, 
showing afar off the lofty, summits of Arabia. The 
entire space between is flooded with light, as with a 
vast sea,—save where, on the brink of that imaginary 
ocean, rise up, as if reluctantly, the points of a few 





minarets, the battlements of some walls, and a crowd 


of domes, with their roofs of black and blue. 
these are Jerusalem ;—the city !—relieved against 
the deep blue of the firmament, and the dark back- 
ground of the Mount of Olives! M. de Lamartine 
made a circuit round about Jerusalem, passing amid 
the dying and the dead. At each step he met with 
Turkish cemeteries, surmounted by the turhan— 
miserable solitudes peopled by the plague. He saw, 
on newly-covered graves, whole families bewailing 
their dead with lamentable cries. A sad visit it was! 
The poet paused awhile before the gate of Damascus, 
flanked by two towers ;:—then leaving on his left the 
gloomy valley of Gethgemane, he advanced towards 
the gate of Saint Stephen, not far from the well 
where Christ healed the paralytic man. From this 
well, a single step conducts to the tomb of the Virgin 
Mother; and from the tomb you see the deep and 
rugged ravine of the Kedron. The water of the 
stream is wasted, and the leaf of the tree on its brink 
is stirred by no breath. In this spot it is that the 
Son of Man cast his view, from the depths of his own 
misery, over all the miseries, and all the darkness, 
and all the bitterness, and all the vanities, and all 
the vilenesss of humanity; and, overcome by the 
burden which he had to bear, cried out—* Let this 
cup pass from me.” This is the very valley selected 
and predestined to be the bitterest scene of mortal 
passion. The vale is narrow, long, and deep ;— 
shut in on the north by bare and dreary rocks, which 
hold the tombs of kings. It is sheltered on the west 
by the gigantic and gloomy walls of the city ; the 
Mount of Olives covers it to the east;—and the 
stream which traverses it breaks its bitter and muddy 
waves against the rugged rocks of the valley of Je- 
hosaphat. Well may M. de Lamartine exclaim, at 
the close of his magnificent picture,—The valley of 
Lamentations! —This is a terrible chapter: —the 
great names of the Gospel echo through it. A poet 
—and a Christian poet—alone could have found 
such colours. In proportion as M. de Lamartine 
has been unjust towards Athens, has he bowed down, 
with a sincere and enthusiastic worship, at the feet 
of Jerusalem. ‘Thanks to him! we know all its 
forms and all its intricacies.—thanks to him! we 
have before our eyes its battlemented walls—its blue 


mosque, with the white colonnades—its thousand | 


sparkling domes, on which the light of the autumn 
day falls and dances with a dazzling brightness ;— 
we see all its houses, burnt yellow by the sun of ages, 
and gilded from the spoils of Peestum and of Rome 
—its old towers, with all their stones and loop-holes 
and battlements ;—and finally, in the midst of this 
ocean of houses and little domes that cover them— 
(kneel down!—for) lo! the holy sepulchre, and 
Calvary—almost lost and buried in the immense 
labyrinth of edifices by which they are surrounded ! 
The city has been extended on the north side, to 
embrace within its enclosure the two sites which are 
its shame and its glory—the rock on which the Just 
One died, and the tomb which witnessed his resur- 
rection. 

When M. de Lamartine had contemplated Jeru- 
salem, from a distance, he entered the city. He was 
bolder than we at home,—who, at that very time, 
were pale and trembling before the aspect of the 
Asiatic cholera. He entered by the gate of Beth- 
lehem ; but, ere he could cross that poisoned thresh- 
old, was obliged to make room for the issue of three 
victims of the plague, whose bearers disputed the 
passage with him. He speedily found himself in 
small, dark, and dirty streets, filled with the proces- 
sions of the dead, which passed with a hurried step, 
filing up close to the walls, at the command, and 
under the lifted sticks of the governor’s janissaries. 
He passed the house of Veronica, the door of the 
Wandering Jew, and the window of the Pretory ; and 
entered into the church of the Holy Sepulchre—an 
aerial and graceful cupola—stone, cut into very lace 
—1 monument reared to the loftiest of human 
thoughts, and having the very thought that reared it 
written in its ensemble and in all its details. But 
who shall tell the feelings of the great poet, at that 
shrine! what were his reflections before that tomb, 
the sepulchre of the old world and the cradle of the 
new! They were of those impressions which remain 
a secret between man and his own soul—impres- 
sions not to be written—which exhale with the 
vapour of the holy lamps, and the perfume of the 
censers, and the faint murmur of our sighs—im- 
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pressions which arise with the tears that start to the 
eye at the recollection of those holy names, the fing 
that we were instructed to utter in our childhood 
of the father and mother by whom we were tq 
them, and the brothers, and sisters, and friends, who 
murmured them with us! 

And here, we have reached the end of the fing 
two parts of M. de Lamartine’s journey—his arrival 
in the East—and his sojourn in the holy places, 
But that journey, all solemn as it is—solemn jn jt, 
object, and in its plan, and solemnized by the tr. 
veller’s meditations—solemn, above all, by the great 
sorrow and irreparable misfortune which overtook 
it, in the midst of the desert—is, nevertheless, no 
without its places of repose and its moments of 
gaiety and relaxation. Previous to the illness of his 
daughter—so long as the young and beautiful chil 
is glowing with health and spirit,—M. de Lamartine 
gives himself up unrestrainedly to the happy impres. 
sions of his journey. He treats at once of fine horses, 
and fine women, and fine verses. The East shoys 
itself to him, on its green and pleasant side. Before 
all things else he is a poet, and surrenders himself 
joyously to every poetical impression ;—and, besides, 
he is not always at Jerusalem, nor amid the horrors 
and desolation of the plague. How many a fine 
character, and how many a charming woman did he 
meet with on his way! Were I but twenty yeas 
old, I should have counted them all, and told you 
their names, and the colours of their hair. Even 
in the midst of a cemetery, peopled by the plague, 
M. de Lamartine paused to admire a_ beautiful 
woman of twenty, seated on the grave of her hus. 
band. And what a picture has he made of her! 
How passionate an admiration is his for the two fair. 
est gifts of heaven, after virtue—beauty and youth! 
Here is his description of the Oriental women— 
* Theirs is the eye of the Italian women—only softer, 
more timid, and more steeped in tenderness and 
love. They have the figure of the Greek women;— 
but rounder, more elastic, and of freer and more 
graceful motion. The forehead is high, clear, white, 
and polished as that of the finest women of England 
and Switzerland. The Greek sculptors had heen 
much more perfect, if they had taken their models 
of the female figure trom Asia. And then, it is 9 
delightful for an European, accustomed to the weary 
features, the contracted and exhausted physiogno- 
mies of the women of the west, to behold, at length, 
these faces, calm, simple, and pure as the marble, en 
its issue from the quarry ;—faces which have but 
one expression, that of tenderness and repose, and 
which the eve reads as easily as the capital letters of 
some splendid edition of a book.”—Italy, England, 
Switzerland, France—nay Greece, the country of 
Phidias,—all these lands of beautiful women ex- 
celled by Asia!—Of a truth M. de Lamartine is 
somewhat bold. On a former occasion, the peevish 
and pedantic criticism of those weak and sickly 
minds amongst us who attack all we value most, as 
if for the very purpose of rendering it more dear to 
us, reproached our poet with that unknown Elvire, 
who was the chaste and ideal muse of the Premiéres 
Méditations Poétiques. Is this of the office of the 
critic ?—and what right has he to sift out the poet's 
love-verses from the rest of his poetry, calling upon 
him, with a knowing and prudish air, to say if such 
or such an ode he addressed to his own lawful wife? 
—as if, in fact, it were not the poet’s privilege to be 
enamoured of all that is good and beautiful on 
earth! But if our delicate censors have veiled their 
blushing faces before the Elvire of the poet's wor- 
ship, what must they have thought of M. de La- 
martine’s admiration for that pearl of the desert, 
Mademoiselle Malagamba? He found her, like a rose 
growing uaseen, at the foot of Mount Carmel; and 
nowhere has he carried further his powers of descrip- 
tion. Mademoiselle Malagamba,—whom the poet 
saw with his outward eyes,—by whose side he sat,— 
whose voice he heard and whose smile he won,—s 
lovelier, as well as truer, than any merely poetical 
dream. When first he beheld her, in her dwelling, 
she was seated on the carpet, her legs crossed be 
neath her, her elbow resting on her mother’s knees, 
her face turned a little backwards,—now lifting up 
her blue eyes to her mother’s face, to express her 
frank and simple astonishment, now turning them 
again on the poet with graceful curiosity, and now 
involuntarily casting them down, and hiding them 
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peneath the long silk of her dark eyelashes, while 
her cheek was coloured by a richer blush, and a half- 
smile played upon her lips. “ Hers,” 
says M. de Lamartine, “ is a species of beauty met 
with nowhere but in the East :—the perfect form— 
ect as in the Greek statue—the soul looking 
through the glance, as in the races of the North— 
and a simplicity of expression such as exists only 
amongst a primitive people.” He speaks of her, in 
glowing language, through twenty pages; and when 
you fancy all the formule of admiration are exhaust- 
ed, he still returns, with new touches, to his de- 
licious picture. He paints her costume, and her 
Jong dark-brown hair, twisted round her head in a 
thousand tresses, and falling over her bare shoulders, 
amid a confusion of flowers and golden sequins and 
Js, scattered at random on her young head. Her 
throat was bare, he tells us ;—and she wore a robe 
of muslin, woven with silver flowers, and fastened 
byashawl. Her beautiful arms were passed through 
hanging sleeves, open to the elbow ; she wore a vest 
of green cloth,—and her naked legs were clasped, 
above the ancle, by bracelets of wrought silver. How 
beautiful she looked in this array—how far beyond 
the Haidee of Byron—and how joyous she was— 
and frank, and innocent, and serene !—And, on the 
next day, he saw her again, on the balmy slopes of 
Carmel ;,and she brought him the wines of Cyprus 
and Lebanon, in baskets of flowers. Why did M. 
de Lamartine leave that fair girl at the foot of the 
mountain where he found her?—why did he not 
bring her with him to Europe, as the noblest produc- 
tion of the East ! 

Such is this book of M. de Lamartine’s. It re- 
smbles the dress of Mademoiselle Malagamba— 
pearls, and flowers, and satin, and rich tresses falling 
over a naked bosom, and golden sequins. It is a very 
shower of gems and perfumes. M. de Lamartine 
has flung profusely, into it all the treasures of his 
mind and of his heart. He has written, therein, in 
verse and in prose,—been steeped in gladness and 
overwhelmed with grief—but is a poet through all. 
Of a truth, it is inconceivable how France should, 
fora moment, have hesitated to adopt this book as 
amagnificent gift to her literature—filled as it is 
with novelty, and action, and passions, and disco- 
veries, and chivalry, and poetry, and history, and 
new descriptions, and unlooked-for revelations. But 
how shall I give you an idea of the varied impres- 
sions which it records and creates? How follow the 
horseman, on his steed—the Christian through the 
holy places—the poet in his contemplation of the 
Oriental beauties—the antiquary amid the ruins of 
Balbeck—the historian in Egypt—the father to the 
tomb of his child? The reader is drawn on, by an 
inesistible movement, which will be obeyed ;—car- 
ned forward, in spite of himself, into the desert, and 
through the desert, and out of the desert—along the 
flowery slopes—through the fragrant woods—over 
the mountains—across the plains—into the midst of 
the plague—along the pathways of the Bible—over 
the track of M. de Chateaubriand—across the stream 
—upon the sea—overland ;—and ever, and through 
all, travel he must with this unwearying traveller !— 
Of twenty Arabian horses which he took with him, 
M.de Lamartine had not a single one remaining 
when he returned to the point from whence he had 
started ! 

Since this extraordinary book, M. de Lamartine 


has given us that admirable and touching story of 


love sacrificed to duty—Jocelyn ;—and has trans- 
ferred to the Chamber of Deputies his gift of elo- 
quence, fitted rather for the chair of Cicero than 
for our citizen tribune. He was at Jerusalem, 
vhen he learned that he had been elected deputy 
for the Département du Nord. ‘These new duties 
recalled him to France; but it was not without a 
‘ort of apprehension that France beheld her poet 
tater that chamber, in which so many real and pro- 
sic interests are debated every day. What part 
could the great poet take in canal questions, in dis- 
cussions on rail-roads, or native sugar? How should 
his spirit descend from its elevation to city interests? 
And that eloquent gift of his, so broadly and magnifi- 
ceitly developed, how was it to stoop to the worldly 
language of the tribune? But the friends of M. de 

rtine were speedily re-assured. ‘The poet and 
the deputy ascended the tribune together ;—that fine 

ge of his, even in dealing with material in- 


wid 


once, the admiration of men by his rapid glance over 
| a subject, and his simple manner of going direct to 


| terests, remained still a language apart. He won, at | 


tween contemporary science and contemporary litera- 


| ture, each represented by its most distinguished pro- 
| fessor. 


The chamber gazed upon this elegant and 


| his point ;—but more than all, by that sustained and | loyal passage of arms—applauded the combatants— 


' natural tone of eloquence which, born of the noblest | and found both in the right. 


| in its course, the precious treasures of a vast and 


That was a brilliant 


emotions of the heart, swept on, scattering around it, | day of repose and recreation, amid our political ane 
| nals. 


The public business, to be sure, was not a bit 


exalted understanding. M. de Lamartine, from the | advanced by it; but the world had the opportunit 
5 | a ppo y 


high place of the national tribune, spoke of humanity, | 


and tolerance, and charity, and the fraternal bond 
which links men and nations, with a heartfelt ear- 
nestness which conciliated the sympathies of all who 
| listened. His was the language of poetry applied to 
| business—his were the dreams of a poet-politician ; 
| lively and eloquent echoes of the fine speeches deli- 
| vered by M. de Chateaubriand, when M. de Chateau- 
| briand carried to the Chamber of Peers, which has 
| not ceased to regret him, all the spontaneous emotion 
| of his genius. There is no doubt that if M. de La- 
| martine were nothing more than an ordinary deputy, 

he would be considered as having too much solem- 
| nity in his delivery, and too much loftiness in his 
| speeches ;—but taken as the poet he is, it must be 
| admitted that he is the boast of the tribune. He will 
, he the glory of French oratory. Tle flings over the 
| Chamber of Deputies some of the rays of his poetical 
crown. In a chamber like ours, filled with men 
agitated by every species of ambition—composed of 
underlings—provincial advocates, idle magistrates, 
daring orators—and a few speakers born to lead all 
the rest.—M. de Lamartine is like a fine diamond in 
the diadem of a king—with all its brillianey and 
with all its worth. He is the richest ornament of the 
chamber—which sinks into silence at his voice— 
hangs upon his spoken reveries—feels proud of 


poet whose works are to live from age to age, long 
after itself shall have ceased to be remembered. M. 
de Lamartine, in the midst of M. Guizot, and M. 
Thiers, and M. Odillon Barrot, and M. Berryer,— 
is the very genius of repose and calm and hope—and 
oblivion of all envenomed passions. He makes a 
moment's pause in the tempest. At the same time, 
let those great orators of whom we are, for so many 
reasons, proud, look to it! Hitherto they have lis- 
tened to M. de Lamartine rather for their amuse- 
ment than their instruction;—they have not per- 
ceived that this powerful mind, little covetous of 
their admiration, has, nevertheless, profited by the 
attention which it commanded, to complete, by de- 
grees, its oratorical education. Since M. de Lamar- 
tine first began to speak, he has made incredible 
progress as an orator. He has tamed himself down 
from his exaltation ; and can already, on occasion, 
speak, for an hour at a time, upon beet-root sugar. 
By a difficult transition, he has reached a more posi- 
tive species of eloquence; and, by the help of his 
strong understanding, he can, already, when he will, 
speak as simply as the plainest manufacturer in the 
chamber. Our great orators have not yet remarked 
this extraordinary change in M. de Lamartine ;— 
and greatly surprised will they, one day, be, when 
they shall find him as popular in his speeches as he 
is in his poetry. They will be no little astonished to 
see the poet listened to by the populace, and speak- 


wants,— Nevertheless, in spite of all his efforts, M. de 
Lamartine is, still, continually falling back upon his 
own original style :—let his soul be ever so littlemoved 
—his spirit ever so little stirred—give him the 
slightest pretext for flinging off his earthly bonds— 
and he instantly reassumes his poet’s wing.— Witness 
that fine extempore speech of his, in ‘defence of the 
classical studies—that admirable starting-point of the 
highest intellectual superiorities that the world has 
yet seen! It was M. Arago, the illustrious represen- 
tative of science amongst us, who had attacked the 
worship of antiquity, and placed the savants far be- 
fore the masters of art and of imagination. M. de 
Lamartine could not control himself, at a speech 
which displaced from their pedestals Homer, and 
Virgil, and Plato, and Cicero—all the poets of an- 
tiquity—all the gods of his youth. And with what 
genius, with what prevailing grace, with what an 
earnest and intimate conviction of the spirit, did he 
handle the cause of taste and imagination—that 
cause which is thenceforth his own. M. Arago, in 
turn, replied, with admirable temper;—it was a 
combat in the lists, with the arms of courtesy, be- 





knowing that he to whom it is listening is the great | 


ing to them of their ordinary business and daily | 


of hearing two men of genius speak their own lan- 
guage,—and the result was two fine discourses the 
more, and, perhaps, one law the less. Then, again, 
his admirable and touching defence of the heroic sa- 
vages of our African conquest !—The parliamentary 
history of M. de Lamartine, however, is but begun: 
—let him grow, and you will have a first-rate orator. 
Give the party of M. de Lamartine time to form 
itself—let the noblest and most virtuous minds of the 
chamber group themselves around that chosen mind 
of all, and follow in the direction of the impulse 
which it shall give.—and, at the same time, bring 
back peace into the public business, allay the ex- 
cited passions of the multitude, and the burning 
ambition of the few,—and you will see what M. de 
Lamartine’s influence will be! Then, may we repeat 
that fine line of the poet in which he announces the 
age of gold :— 
Ultima Cumei venit jam carminis etas. 

But what is most remarkable is, that M. de La- 
martine, in the very pressure of his arduous study of 
the Tribune, surrounded by so many interests, and 
in the midst of so many labours,—quite novel, too, 
for his mind,—should still have found leisure to 
write, currente calamo, his admirable poem Jocelyn, 
—the touching and dramatic history of passion sa- 
crificed to duty. Jocelyn is one of the finest books 
in our language. The poet has called to the aid of 
his poetry, Romance and the Drama, those two mag- 
nificent and inexhaustible resources which ministered 
so largely to the success of Lord Byron. His subject 
is most felicitously chosen, His hero is a country 
Curé, and his poem a domestic epic. Jocelyn isa 
priest at once after the fashion of the gospel and of 
the world ;—his soul belongs to God and to love ;— 
he has faith, he has charity, and, by hard striving, he 
attains to having hope. All the personages of the 
poem breathe a sort of serious kindliness and good- 
humour,—full at once of reality and of attraction. 
Jocelyn, young, handsome, and deeply imbued 
with the lofty and beautiful studies which M. de 
Lamartine had recently defended, casually overhears 
the secrets and complainings of his sister; and from 
that moment sacrifices himself for her, abandons his 
patrimony, and renounces the world and its plea- 
sures, Suddenly break forth, bloody and furious, the 
French revolution, Danton and Robespierre, and all 
the licentious tyrants of the old society, about to lay 
its head on the scaffold. Jocelyn, pursued by death, 
takes refuge in the * Eagle’s cave”; and here we have 
that sublime hymn, addressed to the Almighty, aiid 
the mountain glaciers of Dauphiné. Never did M. 
de Lamartine speak in more magnificent language. 
Whilst the noblest heads are falling, beneath the 
hands of the executioner, while terror strides through 
| France, Jocelyn is occupied in singing his song of 
| deliverance. He alone, in all the land, breathes 
lightly, and names himself aloud, and is free. And 
when he has addressed his first thanks to heaven, 
then he speaks his thanks to the grotto which shelters 
him, the mountain which covers him, the stream 
which ministers to his thirst, the tree which yields 
him food, the bird which sings to him, the sun which 
shines on him, the flower which sparkles in tHe ver- 
dant grass. All creation seems made for him—for 
him alone. In the midst of his joy, he meets with 
Laurence, the fair being who is to double the exile’s 
happiness. Laurence is, to Jocelyn, the soul, the 
living principle, the bright and pure hope of that 
solitude. The curé studies, and contemplates, and 
admires this beautiful being, and acknowledges the 
divine beneficence, in her perfections. His hymn of 
praise and adoration recommences, with livelier 
transports than before. But yesterday, and he saw 
God in the sky, and in the mountain, and in the 
limpid spring ;—to-day, he sees God in Laurence. 
God and Laurence are Jocelyn’s faith. The poet of 
the Méditations Poétiques believed in God and in 
Elvire,—and Jocelyn’s, also, is a double faith: M, 
de Lamartine never separates faith from love. But 
oh! vain hope, and ill-fated happiness! Laurence, 
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that almost unearthly beauty, whom Jocelyn so loves, 
he is about to lose. Duty calls him into the prison 
of Grenoble, where its old bishop, about to die, 
awaits him. The aged man, condemned to the 
scaffold, has need of a confessor and a priest; and 
Jocelyn kneels down at the feet of the prelate, to 
rise up a consecrated priest—a mighty sacrifice, 
whose sole reward must be in heaven! And now 
the loves of this world are ended ;—the earthly man 
is dead, and the priest alone remains. Laurence is 
henceforth a sister only to Jocelyn; he restores her 
to that world which awaits her but to destroy—and 
remains himself, alone, in the wilderness peopled by 
her memory. Farewell to all the joys of life, all the 
blessings of earth, all the raptures of the heart. 
Jocelyn has nothing left but God and the gospel. 
Scarcely does he, henceforth, permit himself to clasp 
even his mother and sister to his heart ;—he belongs 
to his flock alone—a sad and heavy charge for such 
a shepherd! However, by slow degrees, the priest 
succeeds in taming those rugged natures; beginning 
first by addressing their hearts, he makes himself 
heard by their rebellious understandings. He speaks 
to them of heaven and of earth—of the stars and 
the harvests—of man and the ant. His language is 
simple and easy, grave and touching ; and his life is 
devoted to his labour of charity. But he loses, one 
after the other, all that he has loved upon earth ;— 
Laurence herself, tainted by the hot breath of the 
world, expires within his arms. And thus is this 
touching sacrifice accomplished even unto the end— 
‘amid what tears, and what terrors, and what pity, 
and what mingled emotions of all mournful kinds! 
But what avails it to give a cold and imperfect 
analysis of this fine poem, whose slightest details are 
stamped with the most affecting truth? How can I 
convey an idea of the earnestness and brilliancy of 
the poetry—the warm and vivid reality of its pictures, 
the calm and simplicity of its style? The beautiful 
natural scenery of Dauphiné glows therein, in death- 
less colours. The images of the poem are, by turns, 
sad and gay, terrible and graceful. The smile 
succeeds to the tear,—joy mingles with grief; winter 
casts his icy mantle over the landscape,—the sun of 
autumn gilds and ripens the harvest,—the spring 
flower blows in the grass. The most minute details 
of a country residence present themselves, in elabo- 
rate relief; and over the whole are shed so much of 
simplicity, and innocence and grace,—the colours 
are everywhere so fresh, and the suggestions so chaste 
and pure,—that the soul is kept, throughout, in a 
state of sweet and gentle emotion, and frequent tears 
come, unbidden, to the eyes. The stoicism of this 
priest is no strained or stilted stoicism. The de- 
scription of his dwelling is one of the happiest of M. 
de Lamartine’s descriptions: to pass from the 
sketching of the Alps of Dauphiné, to that of this 
humble cottage, is to paint at once like Raphael and 
like Ruysdael. The profane pleasures of the world, 
of which Jocelyn gets but glimpses, and his momen- 
tary enthusiasm at the sight of Laurence, clad in 
silk and gold, and inhaling, from her balcony, the 
breezes of evening, make charming contrasts with 
the rude pictures of the poor villagers, and of Martha, 
and of the dog. And then the calm, fresh, and trans- 
parent serenity shed, from the soul of the poet, over 
all outward objects. And the earnest and unceasing 
prayer which rises up to heaven, laden with bene- 
diction, like incense from the censer! All is beau- 
tiful!—_The poem is full ofan irresistible melancholy. 
Where was there ever a more touching picture 
than that of the emigrant family, returning, by 
stealth, to visit the paternal mansion, of which they 
had been stripped by the revolution?—What a 
poem will that be, of which this Jocelyn is but an 
episode !__But we must pause:—for we have spoken, 
at great length, of this man—the miracle of his age ; 
and yet, it seems as if we had not said of him half 
of what we had in our mind and in our heart. 
(To be continued on the 8th July.| 











TO A FRIEND. 
“Monet Annus.” 
The snows are fled upon their watery wings, 
Greenness again returns, 
And now no more the bounty of the springs 
O’erflows their frugal urns ; ; 
Now might the unclad Graces dance their rings, 
So warm the welkin burns. 








Yet take thou thought from the swift-changing year, 
For simplest things make wise ; 

Brief time, and Spring was wreathing violets here, 
Brief time, and Summer dies! 

Then will boon Autumn change her purple cheer 
At Winter's freezing eyes. 


But rapid suns repair the year's decay, 
Spring-tide will come again ; 

We, when to earth our crumbling bones we lay, 
Even lose the mould of men! 

Life has but one short lease of mortal clay, 
Why not enjoy it then ? 


Live not so thoughtless as the miser bee, 
That starves amid his store ; 

When Time shall lead thee to Oblivion’s sea 
And push thee from the shore ; 

Of all thy worldly goods, but one to thee 
Shall cleave—a shroud :—no more! 








OUR WEEKLY Tae. 9 LITERATURE 

Speculating on the events of the coming season, 
we last week, with the help of Mr. Giffard, sketched 
out, for our travelling friends, a very delightful sum- 
mer trip to “ the sweet south ;” but willing to gratify 
all humours, and remembering that the north has its 
claims and its admirers, we have much pleasure in 
publishing the following extracts from a letter just 
received from Stockholm :—* On my return from 
the North I received your letter. Forsell’s map of 
the North of Sweden* is not yet published, nor is it 
likely to be for some time; in fact, that country, ex- 
cepting only the coast, has never been surveyed and 
measured ; the interior is not known to many persons 
even here. It contains inexhaustible sources of 
wealth, which the inhabitants, from want of know- 
ledge, make no use of. Up to this moment one of 
the richest mining districts, abounding in ore of the 
best quality, has remained untouched, from a preva- 
lent opinion that no communication could be had 
with the sea coast. It has lately been ascertained 
that the ore could be carried to the coast at a very 
moderate expense, and great part of the way by 
water, by merely establishing settlements at certain 
localities where food for cattle and horses might be 
had in abundance and where the woods and water- 
falls (as motive power) admit of smelting and refining 
works being established to any extent. An enter- 
prising merchant here has had two important rivers, 
Lulea and Calix, surveyed from the Gulph of Bothnia 
to the mining district, and secured, as I understand, 
the most desirable places on these rivers, intending 
to establish a company for the purpose of working 
the mines. But why not come yourself instead of 
sending for Forsell’s map? The St. George steam- 
packet, of 120 horse power, plies regularly between 
this and Lubeck ; leaving the latter on the 10th, 20th, 
and 30th of every month, and Stockholm on the 
5th, 15th, and 25th, performing the voyage in about 
seventy hours. In fact, I expect that, with present 
facilities, a northern tour will become a fashionable 
summer excursion. You can now leave London for 
Hamburg on the Friday evening and reach Stock- 
holm before the next Friday. Between this and Abo 
two fine steam-boats perform the voyage in sixteen 
hours, and another vessel carries you from Abo to 
St. Petersburg in two days; so thata London citizen 
can visit Hamburg, Lubeck, Stockholm, and Peters- 
burg, staying a day or two at each place, and be back 
again in his counting-house within a month, “a little 
month.” It is indeed strange that so many persons 
should now visit Petersburg and so few go or return 
by Stockholm, seeing the facilities steam offers, and 
how little the cost either of time or money. It is 
possible indeed that this country and England may 
be brought still closer together, for it is understood 
here that a project is on foot for a direct steam com- 
munication between Hull and Gottenburg, and that 
the subject is under consideration in both Cabi- 
nets.” 


We learn from an announcement just issued by 
Messrs. Longman, that a new and complete edition 
of Southey’s Poetical Works is forthwith to appear, 
after the established fashion of the day, in ten monthly 





* See review of Forsell’s excellent work on Sweden, in 
the Athenzum, 1836, pages 794, 814, 847. 





volumes. The following works are also said to bein 


the press, and may therefore be expected during 
season :—‘ The History of English Literature,’ 

the elder D"Israeli,—‘ Athensand Sparta, their Private 
Manners and public Institutions,’ by J. A. St. John: 
the author states that his principal object has bee, 
to supply a picture of domestic life in the severj 
states of ancient Greece, and to show how the Various 
forms of civil polity which prevailed in those states 
arose out of the mannersand national character cmt A 
Life of Edward, first Earl of Clarendon,’ by T.H 
Lister, with original correspondence and authentic 
papers never before published: a new work by My 
Grund, entitled ‘ Aristocracy in America.’ ; 


We are late in noticing M. de Keyser's Battle 
of Courtrai, exhibiting at Mr. Stanley’s gallery in 
Maddox Street, but our silence must not be read 
as depreciation of a very clever picture—an extraor. 
dinary picture, when the youth of the artist is taken 
into account ; he being now, we believe, only twenty. 
four years of age. The stormy scene, in which Robert 
d’Artois was struck down and slain, is well pourtrayed: 
the principal group sufticiently detached, and yet net 
disconnected from the general mélée ; there is death 
in the fallen knight’s attitude, and ruthless butcher. 
ing vengeance in the stalwart fellow who trium 
over him—hatchet in hand. Among the other heads, 
many of which are fine, and none chargeable with 
that melo-dramatic exaggeration to which yo 
painters of such subjects are so largely tempted, we 
were particularly struck by one of a hag-like old 
woman, in the right-hand corner of the picture. The 
light is, on the whole, happily managed, and the 
colouring rich without tawdriness. There is, how. 
ever, a certain indecision in the flesh tints, and an 
inclination for passing shades of yellow and blue, 
which is objectionable. But M. de Keyser has abun. 
dance of time before him to amend these merely 
artistic defects. 4 : 

We have been favoured with a view of a small 
but choice collection of pictures, the property of an 
artist who is leaving London, which have been sus 
pended in one of the smaller exhibition rooms of 
the new National Gallery,—the proprietor having 
offered the selection of what may be considered 
worthy by the Trustees of the national collection to 
be purchased for the nation. We think that some 
half-dozen would be an acquisition. There is amongst 
them a Titian, of acknowledged beauty and value; 
and we particularly admired a landscape by 6. 
Poussin—two interesting little pictures by Domeni. 
chino—and a Judgment of Paris, engraved by Mare 
Antonio, and said to be by Raffael. 

The next number of the Monthly Repository comes 
out under the editorship of Mr. Leigh Hunt, who is 
to open the campaign, we are informed, with a new 
poem, entitled ‘ Blue Stocking Revels, or the Feast 
of the Violets.” The subject is promising,—a bal 
and supper given by Apollo to our literary ladies. 

The Birmingham Musical Festival is fixed for the 
19th ef September and three following days. Be. 
sides the ‘St. Paul’ and the selections from Bach’ 
*Passione’ already mentioned, there is to be per 
formed, we believe, * The Ascension,’ a new oratorio 
by the Chevalier Neukomm, and * The Triumph of 
Faith,’ an oratorio by Haéser, a composer whos 
name is little known in England. 





THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, at their 
Gallery, Paru Maui East, WILL CLOSE on Sarturpat, 
July 8. 

Open each Day from 9 till dusk.—Admittance 1s.; Catalogue 6d. 
R. HILLS, See. 





NEWLY-DISCOVERED CORREGGIO MAGDALEN. 

This divine Work of Art, perhaps the chef-d’ ceuvre of Corregs, 
is now ON VIEW at No. 49, Patt Mact, and will positively 
be withdrawn at 6 o'clock on the Evening of SATURDAYS, 
July 1.—Admission, ls. 

Open from 10 till 6 o'clock. 
N.B. A few doors from the British Institution. _ 

Every known Artist will be admitted on presenting his ow 

card. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPEN.—_NEW EXHIBITION, representing the lo 
terior of the Basitica or St. PAuL NEAR RoME, BEFORE 
AND AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY Fire; and the ViLLaGt 
oF ALAGNA, IN PIEDMONT, DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHE 
Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open 
from Ten till Five. 
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o— 
THE HIPPODROME. 
ce of the lamented death of His late most 
\ M festy, the RACES and STEEPLE CHASE fixed 
Tu y last, the 20th instant, were postponed, but new 
bod es for two days’ racing will be made and advertised in the 
ry Racing Calendar oo daily papers, to take place at the 
earliest period in next month, consistent with due respect to 
Jate melancholy event. 4 
Tt having been stated that the Hippodrome belongs to a 
Stock Company of Shareholders, Mr. Whyte, the sole 
jetor, takes this opportunity of giving to this report the 
most unqualified contradiction. An intention some time since 
i of forming it into a Company, but it has been wholly 
d. 


abandone EDWARD MAYNE, Sec. 





ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 


A general meeting of the subscribers to the fund 
for sending out Captain Back to the frozen regions 
in search of Captain Ross, took place on the 15th 
inst., at the rooms of the Royal Geographical Society, 
in Regent-street; Admiral Sir George Cockburn, 
Bart.,G.C.B., in the chair. 

The Chairman stated, that the meeting had been 
convened for the purpose of disposing of the surplus 
fund, amounting to about 600/., which remained in 
the hands of the Treasurer, after paying all demands. 
That the Committee appointed to conduct the affairs 
of the Expedition, now laid on the table a statement 
of the receipts and expenditure; and which would 
have been sooner submitted to the public, had it 
not been for the unavoidable delay arising from the 
necessity of obtaining accounts from York Factory, 
in North America ; but the Hudson’s Bay Company 
had most liberally come forward, and waived the 
whole of their claims. 

The account in the banker’s books is as follows: — 


y && 
By subscriptions as per banker's book. ........ 4348 17 4 
Grant from Government £2000., less fees,...... 1997 17 6 
Gratuitous supplies furnished by the Hudson’s ) 158 10 5 
Bay Company. ...........- foe ndinine see ) ‘ - 
Interest on Exchequer Bills purchased ........ 72 147 
6578 19 10 
Of this sum was expended in the ‘ 
outfit, &c. RO. 1. cee eee eee 1008 9 9 
Insupplies, hire ofmen, &c. in America 4149 4 5 
In Captain Back and party’s progress } 40700 
to Montreal, and home. ...... . 
In advertising, instruments, and “156 
RAMEE ocnnrdevagsindesness = 
In the projection of the Expedition, 
previous to the management of 331 00 
this Committee,............. 5966 19 8 


Leaving a disposable balance in the pecan a TY 

hands, of 612 02 
which, with 7/. 4s. 4d. in the hands of the Secretary, makes 
6190. 48. 6d. 

After mature consideration, the Committee had 
determined to submit to the general meeting, that 
the surplus should be disposed of in the manner con- 
tained in the following resolutions, which were then 
moved and carried unanimously,— 

That the sum of 150/. be appropriated to the pur- 
chase of a piece of plate, to be given toCaptain Back, 
asa testimony of the high sense the subscribers en- 
tertain of his gallant, judicious, and meritorious 
services, in undertaking, conducting, and successfully 
terminating the expedition intrusted to his command. 

That, in consequence of the long, arduous, and 
meritorious services of Captain James Clark Ross, 
R.N., in all the polar expeditions,_the benefit de- 
tived to science thereby, and his having received no 
part of the reward voted by Parliament for services 
in those seas, that a sum of 100/. be appropriated for 
the purchase of a piece of plate, to be presented to 
him, in testimony of the high estimation in which 
those services are held by this meeting, and by his 
country at large. 

That the sum of 100/. be appropriated for the 
purchase of a piece of plate to be presented to 
Captain Maconochie, R.N., for his zealous and 
active services in the organization and progress of the 
outfit of the expedition. 

That the sum of 3001, being the residue of the 
money after the payment of the above-named sums, 
be appropriated as a donation to the Sailor’s Home, 
Well Street, to be applied to the purposes of that 
excellent charity, instituted for the relief of British 
seamen. 

Thanks were then voted to the governor and 
members of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to Mr. 
Maculloch, the Honorary Secretary, and to Sir 
George Cockburn ;—and the business having been 
concluded, the Committee of the Arctic Land Expe- 
dition was dissolved. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

June 15.—Francis Baily, Esq. V.P. and Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

James F. W. Johnston, Esq. was elected, and 
James Carson, M.D., William Tierney Clark, Esq., 
George Edward Frere, Esq. were admitted, Fellows. 

The remainder of the paper, entitled, *‘ Observa- 
tions on the minute structure of some of the higher 
forms of Polypi, with views of a more natural ar- 
rangement of that class,’ by A. Farre, M.B. was read; 
as were also the papers bearing the following titles, 
viz. 

1. On the Temperature of Insects, and on its 
connexion with the functions of respiration and cir- 
culation in this class of invertebrated animals; by G. 
Newport, Esq. Communicated by P. M. Roget, M.D., 
Sec. R.S. 

2. Observations on the Dry-rot of Ships, and an 
effectual method to prevent it pointed out; by J. 
Mease, M.D., member of the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, &c. Communicated by 
Charles Konig, Esq., For. Sec. R.S. 

3. Experimental Researches on the conducting 
power of Wires for Electricity, and on the heat de- 
veloped in metallic and liquid conductors; by the 
Rev. William Ritchie. 

4. On the Spoh, or Upas poison, used by the 
Jacoons and other aboriginal tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula; by Lieut. T. S. Newbold. 

5. Della Velocita del Vento; pel concorso del 
premio annuale di fisica; di Luigi Dau, Dottore in 
Matematica e Fisica. Communicated by Charles 
Konig, Esq. 

6. Considérations Physiques sur le passage Nord- 
ouest ; by the same. Communicated by the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Minto, G.C.B., F.R.S. 

7. Cause de la variation diurne de l’Aiguille 
aimantée, de la Lumiére Zodiacale, et des Aurores 
Boréales, et Methode simplifiée pour le relevement 
des Longitudes ; pour le concours du prix d’Astrono- 
mie; par Demonville. , 

8. On the elementary structure of the Muscular 
Fibre of animal and organic life; by F. C. Skey, 
Esq. 

9. Sequel to an Essay on the Constitution of the 
Atmosphere, printed in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, 1826, with some account of the Sulphurets of 
Lime ; by J. Dalton, D.C.L. 

10. Researches on the Tides, Eighth Series; by 
the Rev. W. Whewell. 

11. Note on the fluctuations of the height of High 
Water due to changes in the atmospheric pressure ; 
by J. W. Lubbock, Esq. 

The Society then adjourned over the summer 
vacation, to meet again on Thursday, the 16th of 
November. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

June 17.—Professor Wilson, the Director of the 
Society, in the chair.—Colonel Sykes read to the 
meeting a paper on the three-faced busts of Siva in 
the cave temples of Elephanta and Ellora. Colonel 
Sykes observed, that the colossal bust at Elephanta 
had been the subject of much discussion; and that 
it had been believed, until the year 1818, to be the 
only one of the kind in existence. In that year 
he had paid a visit to the temples of Ellora, near 
Dowlatabad, and had there discovered numerous 
busts in alto-relief, precisely similar, in all their 
details, to that of Elephanta. Many of these were 
quite perfect, and there could be no doubt that the 
mutilated portions of the Elephanta figure might be 
completed from them. A drawing of one of the most 
perfect had been made on the spot, which Colonel 
Sykes begged to submit to the meeting. It was evi- 
dently not a representation of the Hindi Triad— 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, but was that of Siva himself, 
in his three-fold character of Generator, Preserver, 
and Destroyer. Colonel Sykes here gave a slight de- 
scription of the figure; and referred to the Transac- 
tions of the Literary Society of Bombay (Vol. III.) for 
a further detail. He said that it might seem extra- 





ordinary that these figures should so long have re- | 


mained unknown to Europeans ; but observed, that 
this was easily explained by the insecurity of the 
place, the fatigue of examining such a multiplicity 


and by the usual reply made by the cicerone to the 
question, if all had been seen ? that everything had 
been seen that was worth visiting. Colonel Sykes 
had advantages on his visit there, which would ac- 
count for his success: his stay was not limited toa 
day or two, and he was accompanied by a guard, 
which enabled him to prosecute his researches with- 
out uneasiness. He referred to his opinions before 
published, respecting the superior antiquity of the 
Buddhist worship; and stated that now, after a lapse 
of eighteen years, he saw no reason to alter his judg- 
ment upon this point. He was the more inclined to 
this, from noticing that the inscriptions in all the 
decidedly Buddh caves were in an ancient and un- 
known character; and that, as they approached to 
more modern times, the unknown letters, similar to 
those of the cave inscriptions, gradually diminished, 
and finally disappeared altogether. 

At the conclusion of the paper, a few observations 
were made by the learned Chairman, on the opinions 
expressed by Colonel Sykes, respecting the priority 
of Buddhism over Prahminism, in India. He ob- 
served that the arguments in favour of the former 
mode of worship, were drawn from coins and in- 
scriptions: now these coins and inscriptions proved 
nothing that had ever been disputed. It was not 
doubted that Buddhism had flourished at a very 
early period—as early, at the lowest estimate, as the 
dates of any of the coins or inscriptions that had 
been found. Their existence at an early period was 
also ascertained from the Chinese annals, and from 
the testimony of the most ancient Christian fathers. 
But the question was, not whether the Buddhists ex- 
isted in India ata remote period, but whether the reli- 
gion existed and flourished previously to Brahminism. 
Now the Buddhists themselves did not pretend to 
greater antiquity than the Brahmins: they carried 
their origin to Gautama only, while the Brahminical 
traditions were made to extend to a much greater 
antiquity. 

A discussion ensued upon these points, which was 
carried on by several members; but the acknowledged 
obscurity of the subject, and the want of really au- 
thentic information to which reference might be* 
made, rendered it impossible to come to a definite 
conclusion. 

Henry Wilkinson, Esq., and David Blane, Esq., 
were elected Members of the Society. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

May 30.—James Walker, Esq., President, in the 
chair.—The Institution received from Herr Beuth, 
of Berlin, Privy Councillor, &c. &c., Honorary 
Member of the Institution, a present of the works 
publishing by the Prussian government, under his 
direction. A model of one of the ribs of the cen- 
tering employed in the construction of Waterloo 
Bridge, was presented to the Institution, by order of 
the Board of Directors of the Waterloo Bridge Com- 

any. 

Some observations by Mr. Webster, on Mr. G. H. 
Palmer’s paper on steam, were read; the object of 
which was to point out that the discrepancy between 
Mr. G. H. Palmer's results, and those of practice, as 
regards the duty actually done, did not at all affect 
the accuracy of his reasonings; these being directed 
simply to the question of the effective duty of a cer- 
tain quantity of steam employed once. Allowance, 
however, being made for the quantity of heat which 
may be worked over again, results are obtained 
coinciding very accurately with those of the best 
Watt engines. The results obtained by Mr. Palmer 
are deduced from certain data; if the accuracy of 
these data is questioned, the results to which he is 
led must be modified accordingly. The real question 
is, whether it is more economical to employ a given 
quantity of coals to produce steam of atmospheric 
pressure, or of a pressure of several atmospheres ; 
the general principle, asserted by Mr. Palmer, being, 
that the former is the more economical. 

A paper by Mr. Bald, containing further observa- 
tions on blasting the white limestone, was read. The 
object of this paper was to show that the hypothesis 
contained in a previous communication on the same 
subject—namely, that the force of gunpowder is as 
the cube of the line of least resistance, was verified 
by the experiments detailed. A lengthened discus- 
sion then took place on the actual nature of the 


of objects, on the side of a hill, under a burning sun, | white limestone; as to its constitution and hardness 
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A paper by Mr. Horne, descriptive of a mode 
which has been adopted successfully for ventilating 
a mine by forcing in air, was read. The pipes were 
five inches in diameter, and extended a mile; and 
the ventilation produced was complete. A discussion 
then took place on the friction of air and gas passing 
through pipes of different lengths and diameters. It 
was stated that the loss on forcing gas through 1000 
feet of pipe, amounted to 75 per cent. ; that is, if 100 
cubic feet of gas are delivered through an aperture 
under a given pressure, only 25 cubic feet will be 
delivered through a pipe 1000 feet long, under the 
same pressure. 

June 6.—The President in the chair.—The Rev. 
W. Whewell was elected an Honorary Member. 
The subject of ventilation was resumed, and Mr. 
Oldham explained the system which he had intro- 
duced with great success at the Bank of Ireland, and 
which he is now introducing at the Bank of England. 

A pauper, by Captain Smith, on lighthouses, and a 
reciprocating light, was read. In the revolving light 
there is a useless expenditure of light, since, during 
part of the revolution, the reflectors are pointed in- 
land. If, then, a series of flashes and eclipses can be 
produced, the whole light being effective, a very con- 
siderable saving in expense will be the consequence. 
This Captain Smith proposes to effect, by stopping 
the revolution of the apparatus after it has traversed 
# certain space; the motion is then reversed, so that 
the light reciprocates backwards and forwards. The 
action of the reflectors disposed towards the sea, is 
thus confined to that side only. This system could 
not be adopted on a thickly studded coast, where 
Many different lighthouses are to be distinguished 
only by the period of the flash and eclipse; but ona 
coast where only oue lighthouse exists, this method 
will be exceedingly economical. 

June 13.—The President in the chair.—Mr. Old- 
ham resumed the account of his method of warming 
and ventilating, and exhibited a model of the stove 
which he used. 

With respect to the subject of lighthouses, on 

«which a paper had been read at the preceding 
meeting, Mr. llorne stated, that he wished to call 





attention to a lamp which he thought peculiarly ap- | 


plicable to lighthouses. He had succeeded in ob- 
taining a white light, of great intensity, from an 
argand burner, of only half an inch diameter. 
Thus the light was concentrated in a small space. 
The excellence of this light is due to the complete 
combustion obtained by making the area of all the 
external apertures equal to the area of the internal, 
and by raising the burner one or two inches above 
the bottom of the glass or chimney. Thus, an equal 
supply of air, and perfect uniformity of current, is 
obtained, and the rapidity of the current can be re- 
gulated witlr the greatest nicety. The saving of 
this lamp may be estimated as at least 40 per cent. 

An extensive series of experiments, on the strength 
of cast-iron beams of different shapes, was presented 
by Mr. Francis Bramah. These experiments had 
been undertaken, with the view of ascertaining the 
truth of the theory held by Bernouilli, Young, and 
Tredgold, that, up to the elastic limit, the forces of 
extension and compression are equal. The only 
question with which the engineer has to deal is, the 
point at which the equality of these forces is destroy- 
ed—hence the attention should be directed to ascer- 
tain the elastic weight ; and no conclusion whatever 
should be drawn from the breaking weight, as to what 
a beam will bear in safety. 

A paper, by Mr. Bald, on a practical method of 
setting out the voussoirs of an Elliptic Arch, was 
read; and a model of a Cutwater was presented. 

The Secretary then read u Report from the 
Council, on the proceedings of the Institution, and 
the meeting adjourned to the second Tuesday in 
January. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 13.—Richard Owen, F.LS., in the chair.— 
The conclusion of a paper was read, by Mr. Ben- 
nett, on the luminosity of the sea. It was stated, 
that although this phenomenon is produced by many 
species of Medusie, that it is very rare in testaceous 
Molluseez. When some Physomate produce a defi- 
cient light in sea water, when put into fresh water, 
and shaken, the luminosity is vividly re-produced. 
After pointing out various phenomena to prove, 


| 





that, in a great majority of cases, the luminosity of 
the sea is produced by the action of such marine 
animals, the Chairman remarked, that from the 
number of detached facts now accumulated on the 
subject, it ought to undergo a thorough revision. In 
the Cleodora, it was produced from asmall glandular 
sac, supposed to be analogous to the kidney in the 
higher animals, and it was supposed that this secre- 
tion might be a compensation for the renal glands. 
Mr. Thompson, of Belfast, described several addi- 
tions made by him to the Fauna of Ireland, includ- 
ing a bat, which he named Mus Hibernicus; Lepus 
vernicularis; Strix scops; Colymbus arcticus, toge- 
ther with a horn of the Cervus Hibernus, supposed to 
be the first ever found in that country. A note was 
read, from Captain Fitzroy, on the capture ofa shark, 
in Portland Bay, on the north coast of New Hol- 
land, which was thirty-seven feet long, in the 
stomach being found a great deal of blubber, and 
other fish. Mr. Waterhouse remarked on the teeth 
as being the nearest approach to fossil of any he 
had previously seen ; and that, judging from compa- 
rison of the size, the fossil teeth of these fish, found 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, must have belonged to sharks 
sixty or seventy feet in length. The teeth likewise 
were not filled with osseous matter, but only enamel, 
which answered better the purposes of their adap- 
tation, 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

May 19.—Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., President, in 
the chair. 

Count Serristori, of Florence ; Chancellor Schlie- 
ben, of Dresden; Baron Charles Dupin, of Paris; 
Count Griiberg de Hémso; Professor Auguste de la 
Rive, of Geneva ; his Excellency Admiral Greig, of 
St. Petersburg; Dr. Julius, of Hamburg; and M. 
Guerry, of Paris, were elected Foreign Members of 
the Society. 

A short abstract was read, prepared by Col. Sykes, 
from a comparative account, by Mr. Langon, of the 
ages and diseases of 240 miners, and 120 common 
labourers, in Cornwall. 

The statements of Mr. Langon are contained in a 
report of that gentleman to the Royal Polytechnic 


| Society of Cornwall. 


In 240 Miners, taken without|In 120 Common Labourers, 
selection, there were taken without selection, 
there were 





Above 30 years of age.. 172|/Above 20 years of age.. 93 
GD cccccccccece 94! D  cscccovaces 63 
OD setcen sans se 57| OE ‘wienneatopan 63 
_ eee coos 201 50. coven ae 
SS ccccccccccce 17 55 cocccee 48 
GO ceccccccccce 8 oo . eccccee 3S 
GS cccccccccces 2 GD cecccccccee - 2 
FO cocccccercce 0 70 .. ccvccce 14 

Always or occasionally ) 89 TS cecccccccece 


labouring under disease § 
With cough, 
palpitation.. 


8 
Always or occasionally 7 
67 labouring under disease } 


dispnoea, 
seeee J | With cough, dispnoea... 9 





Dyspepsia .......e.006 17 | Dyspepsia ..........05 2 
Rheumatism .......... 13 | Rheumatism .......... 3 
Other diseases ........ 8 | Other diseases ........ 10 


It will be observed, that the older labourers are 
much more healthy than the miners, although their 
ages average nearly ten years more, and that only 
one-eighth of the miners have attained the age of 50; 
while nearly one-half of the labourers have com- 
pleted or exceeded that age. It was remarked, that 
the comparatively short existence of these poor nen 
appeared to be attributable to the irksome labour of 
ascending the innumerable ladders in the mines, 
which produces chronje bronchitis, and dilatation of 
the cavities of the heart, an evil which strongly ap- 
peals to the benevolent to procure the adoption of 
some mechanical contrivance for its removal or miti- 
gation. Should no such effort be made, it was sug- 
gested that the remedy of such a serious extent of 
suffering would be a proper subject for legislative 
interference. 

A paper, presented by Earl Fitzwilliam, was briefly 
explained, and laid upon the table. It contained 
some elaborate returns to agricultural questions 
issued by his Lordship, and exhibited statistical ac- 
counts of the number of sheep, cattle, horses, poultry, 
implements, &c., and of the quantities of each kind 
of crop produced on eight farms, on the estates of 
his Lordship and others, chiefly in the county of 
Cambridge. 

The next paper read was an abstract of the second 
Report of the Inspector of Prisons for Scotland. 





This report contained a detailed account of about 
70 prisons in Scotland, with an enumeration and de. 
scription of the prisons generally. There was also a 
notice of the state of crime in Scotland, and, as re. 
gards many towns and districts, the result of an jp. 
quiry into the operation of some of the chief causes 
affecting crime, as drunkenness, the state of the 
police, the condition of the people, the state of edu. 
cation, and the provision for popular amusements, 
Lastly, the report contained a statement of remedial 
measures proposed by the Inspector. It is unneces. 
sary to report any particulars exhibited in this im 
portant paper, as the original document has been 
officially printed by the government, and is obtain. 
able by every one who desires to examine it. 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 

June 12.—P. F. Robinson, Esq. V.P., in the chair, 
—A letter was read from Mr. E. Carter, on a valve 
for gas-pipes, which was substituted for the cock 
plug, by which means adhesion was prevented, and 
there was no action upon the metal by the gas or oil, 
Mr. Fowler read a paper descriptive of the construe. 
tion of the roof of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
from drawings, observations, and measurements made 
by Mr. W. C. Mylne. An essay was read from P, 
Leigh, Esq., Honorary Member, on the proportions 
and embellishments of the Jewish columns, Jachin 
and Boaz, as described in the Bible, and a compa- 
rison with some fragments of pillars in Egypt, appa. 
rently of very analogous structure, described by Sir 
Robert Ker Porter. A paper was also read from 
Mr. Britton, on the original architecture, subsequent 
alterations and recent restoration of the chancel of 
the church of Stratford-upon-Avon, illustrated by a 
variety of drawings. Amongst the presents on the 
table, was the continuation of the work on Architec- 
ture and Embellishments, published by the Prussian 
government, under the superintendence of M. Beuth. 





Meteorotoeicat Society.—At the last meeting 
for the Session, June 13,—Dr. Birkbeck, President, 
in the chair,—the following subjects for investigation 
were submitted to the meeting, to be carried into 
effect by observers, whether members of the Society 
or otherwise—viz. 

1. To determine the mean temperature of the 
several seasons of the year, and also of the whole 
year, at various stations on the surface of the globe. 

2. To mark the daily progression of temperature, 
and ascertain the forms of the daily thermometric 
curves (also at various stations), and from them to 
determine the two periods in each day at which the 
mean temperature occurs at each station. 

3. To determine the mean barometric pressure 
for any given period, as a day, month, &e. 

4, To mark the various atmospheric phenomena, 
and the weather immediately preceding and succeed- 
ing each occurrence. 

5. To register the direction and strength of the 
wind at numerous stations, and to ascertain the 
forms of the anemonal curves, peculiar to certain 
latitudes, seasons, &c. 

6. To ascertain the nature of the connexion that 
exists between the anemonal, barometric, thermo 
metric, and hygrometric curves. c 

7. To register the quantities of rain in various 
stations, and ascertain the distribution of vapour at 
various heights. 

8. To determine the moon’s influence on atmo 
spheric phenomena. 

9. To investigate the laws of rain, hail, fog, dew, 
crystallization of snow, &c. 

10. To investigate the phenomena of storms, hur- 
ricanes, whirlwinds, &c., and trace them to their ori- 
ginating causes. 

11. To determine how far atmospheric phence- 
mena are influenced by volcanic action. 

12. To form local histories of climate, to state the 
prevalent diseases at each station, for every month, 
and to determine how far they are influenced by at 
mospheric action. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Geographical Society ..... «.. Nine, PMs 

Sten. { Inctitote of British Architects"... Eight. 

§ Architectural Society............++++ Eight. 
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FINE ARTS | 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 

The Maid of Saragossa, painted by Sir David | 
Wilkie, engraved by Samuel Cousins. 

We have seen many fine engravings of the modern 
school, but few, if any, superior to this. Truth, free- 
dom,and power, are all combined ; and the result is 
an effect which must strike every one—the common 

int-shop lounger, as well as the conoscente. We are 
tempted by this exquisite work of art, once again to 
descant on the original design—on the spirited heads 
of Palafox,and the priest, who points the direction of 
the cannon with a crucifix: on the sinewy strength 
of the two half-naked engineers, who are toiling on 
their knees, to thrust the piece forward into the 
prescribed position ; and above all, on the figure of 
the heroic maiden, whose attitude is instinct with 
an enthusiasm, which, perhaps, (comprehending as 
it did the fearful struggle between grief and revenge,) 
could not have been more strongly expressed, with- 
out fear of grimace or distortion. On the whole, this 
isa noble transcript of a noble picture. 

What a contrast to this stirring print is the next 
which comes before us—Mr. Collins's Sale of the Pet 
Lamb, engraved by S. W. Reynolds. A small copy 
of this appeared many years ago in the ‘ Literary 
Souvenir,’ but we like it best on a large scale; the 
slight blackness of tone, with which the original is 
chargeable, is felt to be less heavy and oppressive 
here than in the minutely-wrought line engraving. 
This is one of Collins’s happiest designs; there is a 
touch of true poetry in the kneeling figure of the 
meek little child, who is treating the favourite to 
its last meal, ere it be led away from them: but the 
artist and engraver would have done more wisely, 
had they printed some stanzas from Mary Howitt’s 
ballad, (no less simple and pathetic than the picture,) 
in place of the rambling, prosaic, blank verse they 
have appended to it. 

Some may think that so near as we are to the 
anniversary of our last great victory, we should have 
opened our notice of the Fine Arts with this print of 
Wellington at Waterloo, engraved by Bromley, after 
Cooper. We have seen better works from the hand 
of this clever engraver; the present is feeble, with a 
monotony of colour, which, if it exist in the original 
picture, the engraver should have amended by judi- 
cious management. Few subjects are more difficult 
to manage than a battle scene, but Mr. Cooper un- 
derstands how to display its strong points and cha- 
racteristic features better than most of his contem- 
poraries. 

Mr. Martin’s two last prints are The Flight into 
Egypt and The Opening of the Sixth Seal; both of 
these are good specimens of his peculiar and original 
manner. In the first, our admiration is drawn away 
from the fugitives by the grandeur of the landscape 
—by the city sleeping under the shelter of frowning 
mountains, with its girdle of ancient forest, partially 
revealed by the bright streaks of light which are 
dawning upon a black and Jurid sky. In the second, 
there is but a solitary human figure; and the wide, 
tossing ocean, crossed with lightning, and the huge, 
falling mountains, make up a scene of wild grandeur, 
which no other living artist could reach. 

Here, too, is a thing as admirable of its kind as 
the rural life of Collins, or the stupendous imagina- 
tions of Martin—the head of Hafed, a celebrated 
Deer Hound, painted by Edwin Landseer, and en- 
graved by C. G. Lewis. If there be any who ima- 
gine that intelligence and expression are to be found 
only in “the human face divine,” they are doomed 
to receive a sad shock in this living head; and yet 
not a hair is flattered, not a muscle strained. The 
Print is very cleverly executed; though slight, any- 
thing but feeble. 

Another large engraving of a subject many years 
ago rendered en bijou for one of the Annuals, is Sir 
Walter Scott and his Family, by R. Graves, after 
Sir David Wilkie. Since the days of the Primroses, 
and their large group, “ with as many sheep as the 
Panter could put in for nothing;” these family 
pieces have been always found ungrateful to arrange, 
and ineffective when completed; nor can we point 
to the present as an exception to the general 
tule. Sir Walter is seated, staff in hand, and the 
ladies beside him are drawn out, as ewe-milkers, 





¥hile on the left stand his sons, an old shepherd, and 


YIM 


Sir Adam Ferguson, all equally devoid of rational 
excuse for their positions. We see that they have 
been thus placed, in order to suit the artist’s purposes, 
and the group, therefore, as such, “is naught.” The 
engraving is rich and powerful. 

Our last item belonging to the higher class of works 
of art, is the Infant Wesley, painted by F. Newen- 
ham, and engraved by G. T. Payne. This isa clever 
half-length of an intelligent-looking boy :—but the 
dress is abominable—a sort of unmeaning fancy dra- 
pery of velvet, clasped on the shoulder with an 
aigrette large as a curtain pin—and this for one of 
the Wesleys! In nothing is the folly of our age more 
conspicuous than in the travesties to which our in- 
fants are subjected. 

And now for a heap of lithographs, beginning with 
Mr. Lane’s profile of the Princess Victoria—the 
Queen, God bless her! This is not to our mind: 
the peculiarities of the face have been exaggerated, 
not softened. The next is a pretty thing—a long 
way from royalty, however—a sketch of Mrs. Nisbett, 
by Fussell, after Buss; here, too, the likeness might 
have been more pleasantly caught. Then we have 
two clever likenesses of Herz and Thalberg—why 
are these two artists, these two kings—but the one of 
the gew-gaw, and the other of the grand school—to 
be always exhibited in company? We have also to 
notice a sheet of Pictures picked from the Pickwick 
Papers, by Alfred Crowquill, but these do not come 
up to‘ Boz.’ It is no summer-day’s task to illustrate 
a writer who sets before you his subjects, as large, and 
as red, and as busy as life, by the magic of pen-and- 
ink drawing. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Kine’s Tueatre.—An extra performance was 
given on Thursday evening for the re-appearance of 
Pasta in Zingarelli’s ‘Romeo.’ She was received 
most enthusiastically, called for at the end of the 
first act, and crowned, when the opera was over, 
with heaps of flowers, which, for once, we verily be- 
lieve, were not bespoken for the occasion. And well 
does she deserve such honour. What matter if Time 
has made her voice at times tremulous, at times un- 
certain, and coarsened the outlines of her figure and 
the traits of her fine countenance ? She is still, in 
right of the true feeling which impels, but never 
overmasters her —in right of the strong intellect 
which directs every tone of her voice, every change 
of her countenance,—the unapproached Queen of the 
Italian stage,—more admirable, with all her defects, 
than the best among her compeers still in unimpaired 
possession of every good gift. 





MISCELLANEA 

Albert the Great.—A M. Mayer writes to M. de 
Mirbel that he is about to publish a new edition of 
the works of Albert the Great. De Vegetabilibus et 
Plantis is neither sufficiently known nor appreciated, 
owing probably to its having been found only among 
a mass of theological works, or because a small work 
entitled De Virtutibus Herbarum has been published 
under the name of Albert the Great, and found to 
be wholly unworthy of his name. His present editor 
has discovered a good copy in the library at Bale, as 
far as it goes, but it wants the sixth and seventh 
books. It is a remarkable circumstance that this 
extraordinary man should have foretold the scientific 
discoveries of later times, such as the absence of 
ligneous layers in palm-trees, the alternation of the 
organs of flowers, the influence which the configura- 
tion of the soil has upon climate, and-the con- 
tradictions between the two works of Aristotle, and 
those falsely attributed to this philosopher. 

An ingenious Mode of making Paper Casts of Sculp- 
ture :_—_* My servants made me casts in paper of the 
sculpture on the walls of these two rooms, that is, of 
all the sculpture in the three large plates, which I 
now publish. This method of obtaining fac-similes 
of sculpture in basso-relievo, is very successful, and 
so easy that I had no difficulty in teaching it to my 
Arabs. I found stiff, unsized, common white paper 
to be best adapted for the purpose. It should be 
well damped; and, when applied to sculpture still 
retaining its colour, not to injure the latter, care 
should be taken that the side of the paper placed on 
the figures be dry—that it be not the side which has 
been sponged, The paper, when applied to the 





sculpture, should be evenly patted with a napkin 
folded rather stiffly; and, if any part of the figures 
or hieroglyphics be in intaglio or elaborately worked, 
it is better to press the paper over that part with the 
fingers. Five minutes is quite sufficient time to 
make a cast of this description: when taken off the 
wall, it should be laid on the ground or sand to dry. 
I possess many hundred casts, which my Arabs made 
for me at Thebes and in the Oasis. Indeed, I very 
rarely made any drawings of sculpture, without hav- 
ing a cast of the same: and as the latter are now 
quite as fresh as on the day they were taken, the 
engraver having not only my drawing, but also these 
indubitable fac-similes, is enabled to make my plates 
exactly like, and quite equal to the original.” Hos- 
kins’ s Visit to the Oasis. 

Congelation of Mercury by Natural Cold._The 
following experiments have been reported by Mr. 
Hull, of Boston, to Professor Silliman.—A tray of 
charcoal was placed upon the end of a wharf pro- 
jecting into the Kennebeck, nearly a hundred yards 
from any building or other elevated object. On this 
was placed a thermometer in a blackened tin case, 
and two phials each containing a small quantity of 
mercury, the lower halfof each phial being blackened, 
and the phial a little raised from a horizontal position, 
so that the fluid might be within the blackened part. 
A similar phial of mercury was placed on the snow 
at a little distance; but as it underwent no change, 
no farther notice was taken of it. At 10 o'clock in 
the evening, the thermometer stood at —29°. The 
sky was perfectly serene and clear. At half past 11, 
the thermometer had fallen to —32°. At half past 
3, (the 29th,) the thermometer was at —38°; the 
mercury in the phials of course still fluid. The 
atmosphere was remarkably transparent and _per- 
fectly calm. At half past 6, the thermometer stood 
at —40°. It soon rose one degree while we were 
bending over to examine it—the mercury in the 
phials still fluid. I now poured out a small quantity 
of the mercury into an excavation in a piece of char- 
coal. At } before 7, the thermometer was again at 
—40°; the mercury in the phials still fluid; but 
that on the charcoal was partially congealed. As I 
examined it with a slender stick, it exhibited the 
appearance of a soft solid, separating into parts with- 
out running into globules; and the fragments were 
rough, and evidently crystalline. These appearances, 
however, continued only a short time ; but while I 
was examining it, being of course necessarily bent 
over it. the whole soon returned to a perfectly fluid 
state. At 7 o'clock, the thermometer was still as 
before —40°. The mercury in the phials was un- 
changed. That on the piece of charcoal exhibited 
the same appearances as at the last observation, only 
in a less marked degree, and it sooner became fluid. 
Soon after this, the sun rose, and of course the attempt 
was discontinued. A few weeks later, I attempted 
to ascertain how much effect was attributable to the 
cooling of the surface by radiation, in a similar state 
of atmosphere: and on one occasion found a difference 
of 18 degrees between a thermometer on charcoal on 
the ground, and another suspended freely in the 
air, 18 or 20 feet above it—one being 36°, the 
other 18° below zero. This was in a clear night,and 
subsequently, when clouds appeared, the difference 
diminished, until at the commencement of snow the 
two instruments agreed. 

Theatricals at St. Petersburg—According to the 
foreign journals, the following number of pieces were 
produced at the St. Petersburg Theatre between the 
28th of April 1836 and the 5th February 1837:— 
one tragedy, five dramas, four comedies, one opera, 
two ballets, and eleven vaudevilles. M. Koni, it 
appears, is the most fertile of the Russian dramatic 
authors. Among the pieces which have been pro- 
duced, twenty-four were translations from the French, 
six from the German, one from the English, and one 
from the Italian. 

Flowers artificially coloured.—M. Biot has pre- 
sented to the French Academy of Sciences some 
flowers of the white hyacinth, injected with red, by 
absorption of the juice of the Phytolacca decandra 
(Virginian pokeweed). Botanists have often been 
desirous of introducing different colouring matters 
into vegetables, in order to show their texture, and 
the direction of the juices which nourish them ; but 
the greater number of these colouring matters have 
either been rejected by the tissues of the vegetable, 
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or, when n received, have injured them. In the ‘ Re- 
cueil des Prix de l’Académie de Bordeaux,’ published 
in 1733, a M. Delabaisse stated in a*memoir on the 
movement of the sap, that the juice of the Phytolacca 
decandra is exempt from these objections, and suc- 
ceeds perfectly in colouring all kinds of white 
flowers, and even some green leaves. Vegetable 
chemistry and physiology were at that time too little 
advanced to enable the author to profit by all the 
advantages attending this discovery, but M, Biot, 
when trying his experiments on sap, recollected this 
memoir, and had some plantsof the Phytolacca raised, 
in order to verify the assertions contained therein. Ge- 
nerally speaking, M. Biot was successful, but the dif- 
ferences which presented themselves are well worthy of 
remark and future experiment. Some plants entirely 
refused to absorb the juice, others sucked it up with 
avidity, and these opposite results would attend 
plants which are closely allied to each other in the 
natural system. Several minutes were sufficient to 
vein with red all the petals of a white monthly rose, 
while a nutmeg rose, equally white, was not in the 
least affected by the juice. Even flowers of the 
same species, and on the same stock, offer the same 
anomalies. M. Biot intends to prosecute, and to 
note his further experiments; and announces these 
facts by way of inducing others to do the same. 

Ancient Comet.—M. Paravey informs the French 
Academy of Sciences that in the narrative of some 
French bishops of their expedition to the kingdoms 
of Siam, Cochinchina, &c., mention is made of a 
comet which was seen at Tonquin, in the constella- 
tion of Orion, on the 8th of March, 1668, On the 
16th of March, although in the same position, it had 
lost some of its lustre. The orbit of this comet has 
never heen calculated, and perhaps the star was not 
seen in Europe. 

Singular Serpent.—A late number of the Indian 
Medical Journal contains an account, submitted to 
the Calcutta Medical Society, of a previously un- 
described species of venomous serpent, belonging to 
the genus Naja, with some drawings of the reptile. 
The natives state that individuals are found upwards 
of twelve feet long; a size extraordinary for a veno- 
mous serpent. It is caught in the Sunderbunds and 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. This serpent 
usually feeds upon others, and those in Dr. Canter’s 
possession were regularly fed by giving them living 
snakes once a fortnight, without regard to their being 
venomous or otherwise. Dr. C. remarked upon the 
error of those naturalists who say that serpents never 
drink ; these animals drink,and moisten their tongues, 
which with the Ophidians, whose tongues are not 
situated in the cavity of the mouth, become two dif- 
ferent acts. This snake differs from the other varie- 
ties of venomous serpents in feeding, willingly, when 
in confinement, though no other Ophidian of its 
class is known to do so. The fresh poison of the 
snake is a pellucid fluid, of the consistence of a so- 
lution of gum arabic in water, and reddens litmus 
paper slightly; when kept for some time showing 
more decided acid qualities, losing however a great 
deal of its deleterious properties. 

Cement.—The following receipt for a cement is 
given in one of the scientitic journals of France. 
Steep an ounce of isinglass for twenty-four hours in 
half a pint of spirits of wine, then dissolve it over a 
slow fire, keeping it covered, that it may not evapo- 
rate; then take six cloves of garlick, previously 
pounded in a mortar, and squeeze the juice through 
linen into the isinglass ; cork the whole together fora 
short time, and the mixture will cement either glass 
,or crystal. 

Indian Antiquities—A very extensive and valu- 
able collection was received at the Museum of the 
East India House on Saturday last, and have since 
been prepared for inspection by Professor Wilson, 
containing nearly 7,000 specimens of antiquities, 
principally sculptures and coins, collected by Mr. 
Masson, and presented by the Bombay government, 
being Bactrian, Hindoo-Scythian, and Hindoo. 
These specimens were found in the topes, or remark- 
able stone tumuli found largely in the countries along 
the foot of the Hindoo Kosh, or Indian Caucasus, 
up even to Balkh and Bokhara, which were erected 
to the memory of their priests and sainted personages, 
and compose their votive offerings and relics. Many 
of the coins are gold, all in the highest state of pre- 
servation, with the appearance of having been but 





recently turned out of the mint, whilst others are of 

silver, copper, bronze, Kc. The impressions on the 
former are very legible, and denote two Barbaric 
princes new to history, prior to the fall of the Bac- 
trian dynasty, which took place about 150 years 
before Christ ; as also the names of several Grecian 
princes, the era to which they belong being well 
defined by the costume. The coins and other relics, 
consisting of beads, silver ornaments, &c. were seve- 
rally in gold, and these, again, in silver boxes, which 
were deposited in vases of some earthen manufacture, 
many of which are in fine preservation. In some 
were found pieces of bark, on which are some in- 
scriptions still partly legible, but which have fallen 
into pieces or dust. The inscriptions on the coins 
contain reference to many Greek and other legends, 
whilst many of them will be found to assist in illus- 
trating the chronology of the different dynasties of 
this part of our empire. The present collection is 
more extensive than that made by the French officers 
in the service of Runjeet Singh, now exhibiting at 
Paris, and was ‘made by Mr. Masson, originally a 
private in the artillery of the East India Company. 
—Chronicle. 

Heat of the Earth—M. Arago has recently 
measured the temperature of an Artesian well, 
bored at the slaughter-house of Grenelle. A ther- 
mometer, of a new and more certain construction, 
was placed in it for thirty-six hours, and the tem- 
perature was found to increase at the rate of-one 


degree of the centigrade thermometer for every 


‘thirty-one metres. 

Sawdust and Gunpowder.—The Mining ‘Journal 
has a valuable paper on the use of gunpowder mixed 
with sawdust for blasting. Cartridges of this com- 
position have been long used in Germany, even in 
the mines; and the immense saving of expense by 
the use of them ‘seems to recommend the experiment, 
at least wherever blasting is necessary. The destruc- 
tive effect of the Congreve rockets is attributed to 
the mixture of sawdust with gunpowder in their 
manufacture. The essential conditions in the mix- 
ture seem to Ke the separation of the gunpowder 
grains, and the formation of vacuities, presenting, as 
it were, continuous air-tubes, and thus allowing the 
utmost rapidity of combustion. The objection to 
this process in mines is, that the atmosphere is vitia- 
ted by the burnt sawdust. It appears, however, by 
a succession of experiments in the Silesian mines, 
that this obstacle to the use of the mixture has been 
overcome, 

Hail Stones.—On the 14th of last May, M. Elie 
de Beaumont being at Clamart, in the direction of 
Plessis Piquet, witnessed a remarkable hail storm, 
which proceeded trom a cloud of small extent, and 
low in height above the surface of the earth. The 
stones were singular in form, being all angular and 
pyramidal ; the opposite face to the pyramid was 
curved, and appeared to be the segment of a concen- 
tric sphere. All were composed of very distinct 
fibres directed spherically, and at the same time 
presenting marks of concentric zones; they were 
white and semi-opaque, they appeared to have been 
spheres of ice, as large as a pistol or musket ball, and 
formed by a progressive movement, but all broken 
before they reached the earth. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

R, J. K.—J. T. B.—J. M‘S.—received. 

C. P. J.—The MS. left as requested. 

We are obliged to J. W. G. G., but decline. 

in the Shipping Gazette of ‘Vhursday, appeared a 
*« Narrative of a Plan for Capturing His late Majesty, 
William the Fourth, during his stay at New York, in 
1782.”"—This narrative, together with the original letters of 
General Washington, authorizing the project, is copied 
word for word, from the Atheneum of 1832, p. 321. 


In consequence of the facilities afforded for the trans- 
mission of English journals to the Continent,the StamPeD 
ATHENZUM is now forwarded direct from the London 
Office. Subscriptions, for not less than Three Months, will 
be received, as heretofore, by M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Cogq- 
St.-Honoré, Paris ; and by our Publisher, at 2, Catherine- 
street, Strand, after the following rates, regulated by the 
Post Office charges :— 

To France—S pain — Denmark— Brazils— Bogota— Buenos 
Ayres—Carraccas—Greece—Corfu and Ionian Islands— 
Hamburgh—Hayti and St. Domingo—British Colonies, 
Canada, Jamaica, &c., (for exceptions, see below,) 28fr., or 
1d. 2s. the year. 

India—Cape of Good Hope—Mauritius—St. Helena— 
Ceylon—New South Wales—Van Diemen’s Land, 33 fr., 
or 12. 6s. 

Places notincluded in the above lists, 39 fr., or 1¢. 10s, Gd. 
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The Quarter.... 


NIMAL MAGNETISM. —Twetve Leo ry 
tures, delivered in the French b Lanes e, and lane 
Pa are performed by BARO PO" ‘ET DE §| 
EVOY, of the Faculty CS Medicine of Paris, Professor othe, 
mal Magnetism, Menibe of man cy om Sci 
Societies. ang Author of ond Wor ia ne 
MADDOX-STREET HANOVEReNgU'RR 
These pp din in which Baron Dupotet 1 exhibit the 
wonderful Phenomena af gnetism and Somnambulism, and their 
Application in we Cure of the most obstinate Diseases, will 
begin on Ee NDAY NEXT, June the 26th, at 1 o'clock 
cisely, and will continue successively on the following {+ 
(Sunday: excepted) till the 8th of July.—Address for Teme at 
the above Residence. 


LITERARY PROPERTY FOR SALE, 
O BE DISPOSED OF by Private Contraet, 
a POPULAR PERIODICAL, of a highly respectable cha. 
racter and circulation 


for pattenlass apply to Mr. George Morphett, 3, Bream’s 
hancery-lane. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, AND STATIONERS, 


O BE DISPOSED OF, with immediate 
session, AN ESTA BLISHED BOOKSELLING, PRINT. 

ING, and STA’ TIONERY BUSINESS, eligibl situated ina 
large City in one of the Midland Counties. The Premises are 
spacious, and the Connexion, which is highly respectable, is 
capable of much extension 

or further pestiogsons a ply Gifby letter, post paid) to Messrs, 
Whittaker & Co, ksellers, Ave Tia- Se OR or 
Groom bridge, | Bookseller, Paternoster-row, London 




















Sales bp 2 Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & oon at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22. ti wok on WEDNESDAY, June 28 ; Including 
TH: KS of the most POPULAR 

ABA. V4 tod cf piction. and ROMARCE, and 
BOOKS of VOYAGES, TRAVELS, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 
May be viewed, ‘and eh a at the Rooms. 


MONDAY, JU Ss y 3, and following days, 
BOOKS in QUIRES DS, and BOUND, 
The extensive oe k of Moesers. F, WESTLEY & H. DAVIS, 
y order of the Assignees ;) 
Consisting of Remainders, Stereotype Plates, 
Copyrights, and numerous Copies of Miscellaneous and Elemen- 
tary Works, Sunday School and Juvenile Publications, &c. 


Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON are preparing for immediate Sale 
THE ENTIRE LIBRARY 
Of A. J. KEMPE, Esq. F.S.A.; 

Including valuable Antiquarian and Miscellaneous 
Works—Books of Prints, &c., many in fine condition—Portfolids 
of Prints and Drawings—An intesenting Collection of lee 
Remains, Samian Ware, and other Curiosities discove 
the Site of ancient London and elsewhere. 

*,4* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Bookseller’ 
Stock, poe eg and Literary Property in general. 
Household Furniture and Philoso -?.—— Instruments and Ap 

pargins, including the celebrated large Microscope made for 

the late Mr. Ha le Pictures 
and Drawings, Plone, & 
J. ROBINSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at the Auction Rooms, 53, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
sane on WEDNESDAY, June 28, at 
he Remainder of a House of F urniture, removed 








“id s Quadrant, a few valua 


me. Bloomsbury-place ; comprising Bedsteads os Beaiite. 
Brussels and other Carpets— Large Spanish Mahog; ny. ined 
Bookcase—Sliding Dining Tables airs— y eehemel idebo 


—Chimney-glass—Two Grand Pianos—An Invalid Bedstead—A 
Cc ounting a hopes Desk and Fonclinn— —A small Collection of Va 
luable Paintings and Drawings—One_ of the largest and most 
perfect Instruments ever made, including the So te Lucern 
d Compound Microscopes, with extensive Appa 
pa thes Telescope—Two Quadrants—An Klectritying Machine- 
An Orre a hree very pawerval Galvanic Troughs—An excel- 
lent Lithographic Press; & 
To be viewed the “day preceding the Sale. 
Cathlogues had at the Rooms; and at the Offices of G. J, 
Robinson, 2, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE aml 


ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, fPathens-slace, Blackfriars, 
London. Established 4d, 


“Robert Palk, Ese 

jilliam Unwin dims, Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 
haw Lefevre, Esq. | Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 








Wm. Goodenongh aster, ie. 

Charles Johnston, Es 4 

John Towgece Kemble, Esq. 

John G. 
F.RS 


John Deacon, Esq., Jonn G. "Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
WwW iltiam Unwin Sims, Esq. 

The Premiums of this Ogice have been computed to afford the 
public the advantages of Life Assurance upon low and secure ter@™. 

Officers in the Army or Navy when in active service, Persons 
afilicted, or who are going to reside in eens other hazardous 
c limates, are assured at adequate ra 

Assurers may contract to pay their Pre emiums in any way most 
suitable to their circumstances or convenience. 

E gvery Seiy i is given for the completion of Asenraness. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information ma obtained 

at the Office. M. SAWAK  Secretaty. 





Barl of Errol 
Earl of Court 
Earl Leven a 
Lord Viscour 
Lord Viscout 
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TIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 


So many concerns of this nature have Jately started up ; 
professions and promises of all are so inviting, but their 
es are so frequent and disastrous, that it behoves all pru- 
ns te pause before they commit their safety to un- 
dent Pgventures, while Offices of approved solidity and conduct 
open to insure them. Such of these projects as escape the 
payment of heavy losses for some years may continue so long 
but such as, at an_ early stage, feel the effects of raising 
pasiness taking bad risks at inadequate rates are soon ex- 
hausted. 0 wards of thirty new Insurance projects have sprung 
ste broken down within as many years. 
we contrast with these, the undersigned Agents peapoctieliy 
recommend to public attention those long-established Offices, 
the CounTY Fire Orrice, and the Provipent Lire Orrice 
. Their Capitals in hand exceed a Million Sterling. 
In the County Fire Office, 170,00@ persons have sought protection 
and have found it. Claims have been paid to 3000 sufferers. 
ms of 10, 20, and 25 per cent., amounting to 100,000/. have 
been invariably paid to all who have continued insured seven 
years, an advantage which no other Fire Office existing has 


afforded. é 
Life Ofice, the success has been equally remarkable. 
a . on Life Policies during the last thirty years have 
successively increased to 40 per cent. Many other important 
are detailed in the proposal of these Oflices, which 
ad gratis of us: 
Thomas Webb, Brentford. 
George Lever, Camden Town. 
‘Thomas Southern, Edgware-road. 
Henry Tuson, Limehouse (Narrow-street). 
W. C. Gee, Newington Causeway. 
Mr. Matthews, Shoreditch (246). 
J. G. Francis, Stepney (White Horse-lane). | 
Wm. Kerby, Whitechapel (Lemon-street). 
R. Peake, Royal Exchange. 


ASY MODE of SECURING the BONUS 
on EQUITABLE POLICIES by the UNITED KING- 
M LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall, London; established by Act of Parliament, for As- 
surances of Lives and Survivorships, and likewise for the Grant- 
ing and Purchasing of Annuities. 
Honorary Presidents. , 
of Errol. Lord Viscount Glandine. 
par of Courtown. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl Leven and Melville. ! Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Lord Viscount Falkland. . |SirJ. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 
Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. | 
James Stuart, Esq..Chairman. S 
William Plasket, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
The accommodation now offered to the public by the follow- 
ing condition will be found particularly convenient, and well 
worthy the serious consideration of parties who may wish to 
to their families the bonus expected on Equitable Policies, 
January 1, 1840, and, by adopting it, not only will that object be 
attained, but they may avail themselves of continuing the in- 
surance for the remainder of life, at the premium of their 
atage, whatever may be soe state of health, after having 


vi 
may be 





» 


received the bonus of the Equitable :— 5 
“When an insurance is for life, half the Premium may remain 
unpaid for five years at interest, to be deducted eventually from 
the Policy, or paid off at convenience, it being perfectly under- 
that, ifthe party discontinues the insurance, the Company 
have no claim on him for the portion of the Premium that is 


unpaid. 

Thus, agentleman of 45 may be insured for the whole period 
of life at af lés. 6d. per cent.,and by paying 1. 15s. 3d. for the 
first five years, he may discontinue his insurance as soon as he 
has received the bonus of the Equitable, or may remain insured 
for life as above explained. oa 

is Company grants liberal Annuities upon ages of 65 and 
upwards to parties themselves, but not assignable ; and every 
information will be afforded on personal application at the 
e, or by letters addressed to the Resident Director, Edward 
Boyd, Esq., 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
The following PROFESSIONAL WORKS by Mr. B. H. 

SMART, Lecturer, and Private Teacher of Elocution, are 

~~ by John Richardson, Royal Exchange, and all other 


sellers. 
1, ‘TSE THEORY of ELOCUTION; with 
Practical Aids for Reading the Liturgy. 7s. boards. 

2. The Practice of Elocution ; or, a Course of 
Exercises for acquiring the several Requisites of a Good Deli- 
very. 3rd edit. 7s. boards. 

3. A New and Complete English Dictionary, 
adapted to the present state of Literature and Science; under 
the title of * Walker Remodelled.” 15s. boards. 

. Practical Logic ; or, Hints to Theme Writers. 
&. 











5, Grammar of English Pronunciation. 9s. 

Also, by the same Author, the etaving Works in Metaphysical 
| ilosophy: 

1, An Outline of Sematology; or, an Essay 
towards establishing a New Theory of Grammar, Logic, and 
Rhetoric, 8». boards. 

2, Sequel to Sematology: an Attempt to clear 
the way for the Regeneration of Metaphysics. Comprising 
Strictures on Platonism, Materialism, Scotch Intellectual Phi- 
losophy, and ihrenclogy Brougham’s Additions to Paley; 
Logic at Oxford, and in the Edinburgh Review, &c. 6s. boards. 
¢ *e* Mr. Smarr’s Residence is 55, Connaught Terrace, 

Hyde Park. 


I. 
GTARKES GUIDE to ITALY. 








This day is published, poatly, sewed and lettered, price 10s., the 
First Half of the First Volume of : 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
being a History of the People, as well as a History of the 
Kingdom. Illustrated with MANY HUNDRED WOOD-CUTS 
of Monumental Records; Coins; Civil and Military Costume ; 
Domestic Buildings, Furniture, and Ornaments; Cathedrals, 
and other great works of Architecture ; Sports, and other Illus- 
trations of Manners; Mechanical Inventions ; Portraits of Emi- 
nent Persons; and Remarkable Historical Scenes. 

This Half-Volume extends to the time of WILLIAM RUFUS, 
and comprises 400 pages in super-royal Octavo, containing about 
260 Wood-cuts, and as much text as is usually comprised in Four 
Octavo Volumes. : 

The * Pictorial History of England’ is also published in Monthly 
Parts. price 2s., and in Weekly Numbers, price 6d., and will be 
completed in three super-royal Octavo Volumes, similarto those 
of the * Pictorial Bible.’ . 

London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 





This day is published, handsomel bound in cloth, price 1/., the 
Secon olume o " ° 
, | ‘HE PICTORIAL BIBLE: being the OLD 
4 and NEW TESTAMENTS, according to the Authorized 
Version. Illustrated with WOOD-CUTS, representing the His- 
torical Events, after the most_celebrated Pictures; the Land- 
scape Scenes from Original Drawings or from Authentic En- 
gravings ; and the subjects of Natural History, of Costume, and 
of Antiquities, from the best Sources. ‘To which are added, 


Original Notes, chiefly explanatory of the Engravings, and of 


such Passages connected with the History, Geography, Natural 
History, and Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures as require Ob- 
servation. 


The Segond Volume extends from SAMUEL to the end of 


‘ISAIAH, and contains 840 pages of Letterpress, with 321 Wood- 
cuts. The work is also issued in Monthly Parts, price 2s., and 
in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. p 
The First Volume, which includes to the end of RUTH, is 
constantly kept on sale, price 17s. 6d., uniformly bound in cloth. 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


GUIDE BOOKS 





. FOR 
TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. 


Ninth Edit. 


Post 8vo. 15s. bound. 


Il. 
A Hand-book for Travellers in Holland, Belgium, 
slong the Rhine, and throughout Northern Germany. Post 8vo. 
ye . 


A Hand-book for Travellers in Southern Germany. 
Post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) e 


1v. . 
Belgium, and Western Germany. By Mrs. Trol- 
lope. Second Edition. 2 vols. 18s. 


v. 
Simond’s Switzerland. A New Edition. 2 vols. 
8v0. 245. 5 
vi. 
Dates and Distances; showing what may be done 
in a Tour of Sixteen Months. Post 8vo. 8». 6d. 
vil. 
Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid. Fifth Edition. 
Feap. 7s. 6d. 
Vill. 
Forsyth’s Antiquities, Arts, and Literature of Italy. 
Fourth Edition. Feap. 7s. 6d. 


Ix. 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. Second Edit. 
3 vols. small svo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 7 


x. 
Barrow’s Excursions in the North of Europe. 
New Edition. Post 8vo. 12s. 


. @. 
Barrow’s Visit to Iceland and Norway in 1834, 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


XI. 
A Year in Spain. By a Young American. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. lés. 
XII. y 
Knight’s Tour in Normandy. Post 8vo. with 
Plates. 9s. 6d. 
XIV. 
Giffard’s Short Visit to the Ionian Islands, 
Athens, and the Morea. Plates. Post 8vo. 


xv. 
Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica. With Plates. 
8vo. 10s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Published this day, price Eighteen Shillings, 
Vor. XV. Parr I. or rue 


ENCYCLOPADIA 


BRITANNICA. 


Seventh Edition. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


The present half-volume contains the Articlese—MICROMETER and MICROSCOPE, by Str Davin 
Brewster ; MILTON and MIRABEAU, by James Browns, L.L.D.; MINERALOGY, by Proressor JAMESON, including 
GEOLOGY, by Prorrssor Paitiips; MOLLUSCA, by ProressonFLEMING; MONEY, byJ. R. MacCutrocn, Esq., &e. &e. 


Atleast two-thirds of the 


hiebes r » matter in the present half-volume is entirely new. Wherever any of the text of the former edition 
n substantially retained, it has been amended in style, improved in arrangement, and accommodated in every respect to 


the actual state of knowledge and the general design of the work. 


wupon the whole, the Edition of the Enc 


t yclopedia Britannica now offered to the public, embracing improvements and additions 


Geserves to be 


ink rega 


ire and important in Science. 


es | ed as a PERIODICAL furnishing, in alphabetical arrangement, an am 
i ation ; or it may be viewed as A SERIES OF NEW AND CHEAP BOOKS published at state 
iMteresting in Literatu S 


a humerous and extensive, ought to be considered not only as A PERMANENT REPOSITORY of all that is valuable in Science 
iterature, taking these terms in their most comprehensive acceptation, but from the re 


golem of its publication, it also 
e fund of varied and authentic 
intervals upon subjects the most 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh ; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; WHITTAKER & CO.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., London ; 
And JOHN CUMMING, Dublin. 
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Just published. in 2 vols. price 21s. cloth, 
HE WIDOW'S OFFERING. 
By the late WILLIAM PITT SCARGILL, Esq. 
Author of * The Puritan's Grave,’ &c. &c. &c. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1. Js. cloth, illustrated by a 
coloured Map of the Seat of War, 
HE BASQUE PROVINCES: their present 
Political State, Scenery,and Inhabitants ; with Adventures 
amongst the Carlists and Christinos. 
By E. BELL STEPHENS, Esq. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


MEDITERRANEAN COLONIES, ETC. 
Just. published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


HE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, and 
STATISTICS of GIBRALTAR, MALTA, the IONIAN 
ISLANDS, &c. Forming Vol, VII. of the BRITISH COLONIAL 
LIBRARY, illustrated with Engravings and Maps, and founded 
on Official and Public Documents, furnished by Government, 








| the Hon. East India Company, &c., and dedicated, by express 


command, to the King. 
By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S.S. 

*,* This volume, containing ample information on the meahs 
of communication with the Mediterranean, will be found pecu- 
liarly useful to summer Voyagers and Tourists. 

S Already published, 
Vol. I.—The Canadas, Upper and Lower. 
Vol. I1.—New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, 


Swan River, and South Australia. 
Vol. I1I.—The Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, 
and Seychelles. 
Vol. [V.—The West Indies. Vol. I.—Jamaica, 
Honduras, Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, the Bahamas, and the 
irgin isles. 
Vol. V.—The West Indies. Vol. I1.—Barbadoes, 


St. Lucie, St. Vincent, &c. 


Vol. VI.— Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, &c. 
Preparing for publication, 

Vol. VITI.—Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 

Vol. IX.—Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, and Sinca- 


ore. 

Vol. X.—Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast 
Castle, Accra, the Falkland Islands, St. Helena, and Ascension. 

Each volume is perfect in itself, and is issued periodically, 
at intervals of not less than two months. 

The whole Work will be completed in TEN VOLUMES, 

foolscap 8vo. Mlustrated by original Maps and Frongispieces, 

and handsomely bound in cloth and lettered, price 6s. each 
olume. 

*,* These works have already been introduced into many 
of the superior Schools, and are admirably adapted for the 
higher classes. S 
London: Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 

BY MR. MURRAY. 





qe 
HE WHOLE of BYRON’S WORKS, with 


the Notes, in ONE VOLUME, svo. 20s. bound. 
Il. 
Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, 8vo. 9s, 6d, 
il, 
Lord Mahon’s History of England, Vol. II. 8vo. 14s, 


Iv. 
The Black Sea and Circassia, by Taitbout de 
Marigny, Map, &c. 8vo. lps. 6d. 
v 


Bishop Heber’s Sermons for Every Sunday in the 
Year. Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
vi. 


Lord Carnarvon’s Portugal, Gallicia, and the 
Basque Provinces. Second Edition, with additions, 2 vols. post 
Svo. 21s. 

VIL. 

Giffard’s Short Visit to the Tonian Islands, Greece, 

and the Morea, with Plates, post 8vo. 
Vill. 


On the Unchangeable Character of all Wars in 
Spain, Svo. 5s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ss TON > 
INNEFORD’S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debility. 

Of Medicines in general use, there are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 

orate the constitution when impaired by the eflects of climate, 
ong use of medicine, pratracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined effects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss ot 
appetite, indigestion, nervous affections, and general debility. 
To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. ¥d., 4s. 6d¢., liy., and 22%, each; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Johnstone, 66, Cornhill; Burfield, 
180, Strand ; and by most of the respectable Chemists and Me- 
dicine Venders. Jholesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Church- 
yard; and Barclay, 95, Farringdon-street. 





A COOLING SUMMER APERIENT. 
UTLER’S COOLING APERIENT 
POWDERS produce an ertremely refreshing Effervescing 
Draught, which is at the same time A MILD AND COOLING APE- 
RIENT, peculiarly adapted to promote the healthy action of the 
Stomach and lowels, and thereby prevent the recurrence of 
constipation and indigestion, with all their train of consequences, 
as Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, Headache, Febrile Symp- 
toms, Nervous Depression, Eruptions on the Skin, &c. hen 
taken after too much Wine, the usual disagreeable effects are in 
a great degree prevented. 

Prepared and sold in 2s. °d. boxes, and 21s. cases, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London; 
and (authenticated by his name and address being e ved in 
the government stamps and labels) may be obtained of Butler 
Innes, 20, Waterloo-place, (and wholesale of J. & R. Raimes, 
polnbarsh 5 the Apothecaries’ Com & Co., 

5 &c. &c. 


pany, Macleod 
Fraser ref iW 


Green, 105, Buchanan-street, Glasgo’ 
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IFE of SI = WALTER SCOTT. | 
ie LOCK T, Esq. 
VOLUME FIRST ae = art March. 
VOLUME SECOND on Ist May. 
VOLUME THIRD on Ist June. 
VOLUME FOURTH will appear on Ist July. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; J. Murray, and Whittaker & Co. London. 
—_ ‘Ss NEW bag mee a 
ay, price 
N ELEMENTARY. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
nan entirely New Principle; especially adapted, by 
its simplicit and its numerous Exereises, for the Junior Classes 
in Schools, for Private st yitian. or for Self-instruction. 


London : Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
In the course of the week will be publishe id, the First Number of 
KETCHES in SPAIN, from Drawings by 
GEORGE VIVIAN, Esq., lithographed by Day & H he 
and P. Gauci. Price to Subscribers, 12s. per Number, by Pau 
Dominic Colnaghi & Co. Printsellers to the Royal Family, ‘s 
Pall Mall East. 
OF 


M* 
TRAVE 
In 2 vols. One. with coloured Plates. 
Saunders & Otley, C 
REV. J. GRANT’S WORKS. 
COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 
2vols. WW. 
History of English Church and Sects. 
1. 16s 
Lent Lectures on the Last Things. 
Arabia; a Poem. 5s. 
By the Rev. J. GRANT, M.A., Minister of ‘Kentish Town. 
Printed for Riving ; and I 
This day is ra” in 32mo. neath: bait bound price 3s. 
RIGINAL and SELECT HYMNS. 
A Companion to * Sacred ~ 4a 
One of the very best selections that we have met with for a 
long time. Many of the fraught with that 


nal poems are 
hallowed eens’ Yitich pervades the finest passages of Cowper. 
iterary 
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| 








NOW READY, 


SLADE’S NEW BOOK 





quare. 





4 vols, 


5s. 








Jo shh Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 1 vol. “~~ viharvensber Hahnemann, 


RINCIPLES “t “HOMEOPATHY. 
y P. CURRIE, M.D. 
Member 4 BA Parisian Homeopathic Soci 
as Hurs s Churchyard; and —-, of 
fre. 219, ht + t. 
B. Portraits of Hahnemann may be had separate, price 1s. 








SPIRIT OF ETIQUETTE. 
published, in 18mo. cloth, 
HE SPIRIT OF ETIQUETTE. or, Polite- 


ness Ex 
ray ADY OF DISTINCTION, 
“This is a neat AM, elegant publication, and should be in the 
henge of bang 3 one whose station or circumstances lead them into 
socie 
: don : * Moore, 44, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. _ 
Dedicated, by special command, to the King. 
This day is published, the FOURTH VOLUME 0 M 
HE ARQUESS WELLESLEY’S 
DESPATCHES—completin ting INDIA 
ndon : Wm 'o. 7, Leadenhall-street ; 
Of whom _ a ai the former Volumes. 
Now RD in k Oe A bound, : 
HE BRI LESSINA; 
+: RAGE 


DY. 
Rendered from t the German of SCHILLER, 
By GEORGE IRVINE, Esq. 
John’! Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


Bae ne tag og HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
w ready, in small 8vo. handsomely pony a 
ORAL AXIOMS FOR THE. YOUNG, 
In easy Couplets. Selected chiefly from m, ture. 
For the Use of the Young in Schools and Families. 
By SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. 

“Every child can remember a proverb, especially when it is 
in rhyme; but the language should be simple—even to naked- 
ness."'"— Author's Preface. 

John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


Now ready, in demy &vo. with Portrait, Vol. 1. (to be com- 


din Two Volumes) o 
HE LIFE of JOHN THELWALL ; with 
NOTICES of his TIMES and CONTEMPORARIES, and 
Remarks on the State of Society Goring the State Trials of 1794. 
n Mac 44h James’s-sq' 

mts for Scotland’ Bell & Bradfute ; and’ D.t G anes 

and, John C amine. Dublin. 

ow ready, l2mo. cloth, price 6s. 
ERSCHOY LE; a Roman Catholic Tale of 
the Minotnengh Century. 
London : J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


The Christian Remembrance. 32mo. cloth, 2 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
In the press, and will be published on the Ist M wh 
N aa GLISs GR 


MAR. 

y MATTHIAS GREEN. 
The plan of inetttlen in this Work is newand simple. The 
technical terms of the accidents of words are not at all intro- 
pare till the learner is qualified to distinguish the Parts of 


“Teondan : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; sab Allen & Lyon, 
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This RES is publisne’ price ls. 
N ADDRESS on TEMPERANCE. 
a CHANNING. 
Also now a: 


,in 1 vol. price 5s. 6d. cloth 
Essays on the Formation and Publication of 
a &e. and o@ttion 


n 1 vol. price 9s. 6d. cloth 
Margam Abbey ; an Historical Romance of the 
Fourteenth Century. 





THE ATHEN AUM. 
may next re a be ag epee 
WwW ALL E; ‘storical Tragedy. 
In Five pana 
London: Longman & Co. 
ns published, with Illustrations, Nos. I. and Il. Ni 6d. each, 
JHE QUEERFISH CHRONICLES. 
B. Steill, 20, Paternoster-row. 
LINGARD’S ENGL ae IN FIVE SHILLING 





OLU MES. 
To be published with the Foy Vol. IL, illustrated witha 
splendid Vignette after Harvey, engraved by Goodall, of 
enry the Second and Philip Augustus on the Plain of Tours, 
foolse 11 8vo. price 5s. elegantly bound in cloth and lettered, 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the First 
Invasion of the Romans. 
JOHN LINGARD, D.D. 
4th edition, enlarged and corrected. 
London : Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row 
* The First Volume, containing the History to the Battle 
of ‘Hastings, with a fine Portrait of the Author, and a beautiful 
Vignette by Goodall, was publishedin May. 
G UIDES for TRAV-ELLERS. 
By “ COGHLAN. «& 
*. Fotersnagh-..- eeecees 
Up the Rhin eee 
To Paris (Seventh Edition) 
To Belgium and Holle id 





* 
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alai 2 6|M +1 
«Published ‘for the Author, by C. Proat,5, King W: iiliam-street, 


HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
7-4 IEW, No. 10—53, is published THIS DAY : containing, 
. The Works of Gray, by The Rev. ‘ohn Mitford. 
> h Revolution, a ry, 7 ba Carlyle. 

ras sof the Seaso. 
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e Cone 
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The Lost Colonies of Green and. 
General Evans and the m Dickens, aa 

, and Russia. 
1. Sen. T Charles Lamb. 
2. The Queen of ies and ce Ministers. 
Henry Hooper, 13. Pall Moll East. 


CALVIN’S LIFE AND THEOLOGY. 
This oy published, with a full-len wise price 6s. 
H IsT 2 } T EOLO GY. 
By 208x CALY Ix. Work a 
ec a s, and systema- 
poe Ape the Author. 
2 s Son, Ri 
UNCLE PHILIP'S CONVERSATIONS, NEW EDITION. 
In 1 Pocket Volume, uniform with Peter Paris "s Works, em- 
*bellished with One Hi Hundred its, price 4 Mvecy boards, 
NCLE PHILIP'S CONV ERSATIONS with 
CHILDREN asovut tHe Toots AND TRADES AMONG 
Inrerton ANIMALS. The 3rd edition, with very great Addi- 
tions and Improvements. 

Also, the Third Edition of Uncle Philip’s Conver- 
sations with Young People about the Whale Fishery and the 
Polar Regions, empetiaped with Seventy Engravings, price only 
4s. 6d. fancy boa 


London: Sowses | for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; and | 
may be procured, by order, of every Bookseiler in the Kingdom. | 


ainsi 


——— 











This day is published, price 5e., neat cloth boards and gilt label, 
uniform with * Sprine, “embellished with an elegant Frontis- 
piec e ‘and Vv ignette, in oil colours, by Baxter, 

M 1 R; or, the Causes, Appearances, 
and Effects of the Grand Nuptials of Nature, in all its 


Departments. 
R. MUDIE, Esq. 
Author of thet eavens,’ ‘ Earth,” * Air,’ and ‘Sea.’ 

In this volume an attempt has been made to explain and 
illustrate that grand action of nature, of which Summer is » 
most delightful display, in language intelligible, and, it is ho 
in a manner which wi The interesting, to readers of every ¢ = 
The beaten path se been carefully avoided, in order that the 

be a real addition to the family ‘library, and nota 
mere reproduction of former matter, altered, but not improved. 
A Seasipe Book is especially desirable at that season when 

‘ople resort to the beach and the cliff for the purpose of in- 
Pattis new life and vigour; and therefore the Author has en- 
deavoured to treat the Sea and its produc tions in such a manner 
as that every family resorting to its shores may render it as 
healthful in an {intellectual and moral point of view, as every 
one finds it to be in a physical 

London: Thomas Ward & Co., 27, 


HE NATURALIST'S LIBRARY, 
Conducted pa Sir ee AIAN JARDINE, Bart. 


Being Vol. XVIIL., by 33 coloured Plates, and Memoir and 
Portrait of Lamarck. Price 
FOREIGN BUTTERFLIES, 
By Mr. DUNCAN. 
Same Volume, for Preseots, 3 in extra morocco, price 9s. 6d.; in 
ilk, 7s. 6d. gilt leaves, . 
THE BUTTERFLY GEM. 
S. Highley, London ; W. H. Lizars, Edigbfirgh ; Curry, Dublin. 


Lately —— by, 2; = ape. and J.G. & F. 
Riv 5 


mo. 3s. Od 
1 on, 18mo. 6s 
HE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
4 a honatsts | in Verse for the Sundays and Holydays through- 
out the Yea: 


Paternoster-row. 








The 2nd edition, we price 3s. 6d. 
LYRA APOSTOLICA, 
“Fone = the British “Magazine. 
b. . cloth lettere 
VINCEN L LURINENSIS COMMONITORIUM. | 
Vincentius of s Commonitory; for the Antiquity and 
Universality of the Catholic Faith against the fem rene 
of all Heretics. oe hae 2 aque - an A 
cloth, curt 
the GOLDEN GROVE: a cUiDE TO DEVOTION. 
By JEREMY TAYLOR, D. D. late Lord Bishop of Down and 





John Green, 121, Newgate-strect, 


Gone. With an Engra ofthe Golden Grove in Carmar- 





Just published, in B+ py Svo. embe 
st elke. in on frasmel i ih Meme 
RADYS DOVER ROAD SKETCH BOOK; 
or, Travellers’ Pocket Guide between London 
pane is described every object of interest on this m; u 
nted road, including a detailed account of the Cities of 
terbury and Rochester, of the Towns of Dartford, G 
Chatham, Faversham, Herne Bay, an 
mation relative to the Custom ae and 
}, 2. Duties on Goods usually brought by ‘Tr 
ountry. 
Poy, eet hs Ward, Merce! 
Co. ; Chapman & Hall; and 7 


On the Ist of July will be published, in imperial vo. price 
and super-royal ito., with proof plates on India Paper, 
unusually splendid edition.) price 6s., Part 1. of cy 


AUNDERS’ PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS 
of the most eminent LIVING POLITICAL REFO FORMERS, 

The Portraits engraved on Steel, in the Sret style of 

Hout. bp eaere. Rosinson, Senay Sm, 3 ‘ cj, most casero 

or nal paintings made expre: ie 

ms the Me moire founded yr th ork by from the uae 

authorities. art I. will contain 

THE RIGHT HON. "LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 

CHARLES BULLER, Esq. M.P. 

JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, Esq. M.P. 

London : published by John Saunders, jun. 7, Dyer's 

ings, Holborn Bars. 



















~~ London : Whittaker g 
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edition, price 10s. 


AROCHIAL SERMONS, preached st Glas. 


No. 50 
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litana, 40 Parts; Pi tary History of 
the Earliest Period 6 An ogy *s Parl lam mn ca = 
96 vols.; Howell's Collection < | Site Trials, 30 


erous 
- oa PICTURESQUE WORKS, 
patentive o! an ‘ore tory, 
The Coste: eof Notions with a ma 
oO} le 8, 
rage of eis, extensive Stock a1 
proprietor 


faethtaty the Sele the 
*,* Cotalegues sent sa lewpate street Applications. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
On the ist of July will be published, price 2s. 6d., Part I. of 
ON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. Tram 
lated from the frenich f MIGUEL CERVANTES DE 
SAAVEDRA, by CHARLES VIS. Revised and corrected, 
and beautifully illustrated, ‘ao Original Designs by bec 
er ‘0 be completed i in 18 Monthly Parts 
London : J. J. Dubochet & Co. 75, Old Broad-street ; ; sold 
by C. Tilt, Fieet-street ; ry . Hooper, Pail Mall East. 





Of whom may be had, also, (just completed,) 
The Illustrated Edition of Gil Blas. 2 vole 


price 1/. 2s. in cloth. 





13, Great Marlborough-street, June %. 
MR. COLBURN has just published 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
APT. MARRYAT’S NEW WORK, 
SNARLEY YOW; or, THE DOG FIEND. 3 vols, 


II. 
SPAIN, AND THE SEAT OF WAR IN SPAIN. 
B Herbert Dyes Wall, Bsa, late Capt. 7th Royal British fe 
sileers, &c. post 8vo. ‘ 


itl. 

TRAVELS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. By 
GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo., with new 
and Plans. 

Iv. 

VENETIA. By the Author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ ‘ Heat 

etta Temple,’ &c. 3vols. 


v. 

THE CITY OF THE SULTAN; or, DOMESTIC 
MANNERS OF THE TURKS. By MISS PARDOE, Authors 
of‘ Traits and Traditions of Portugal,’ &c. 2 vols. Svo. Witt 
numerous I}lustrations, 32s. bound. 


VI. 
CAPTAIN ers NARRATIVE OF 4 
YOEAcE AMONG THE COLONIES OF WESTERN AF 
AND OF A CAMPAIGN IN avy FIRLAND IN _ 1836. 2 
cro. ith Maps and numerous Plates, by Major C.C. MIC 


Ina “* days. 


WANDERINGS IN’ GREECE. By GEORG 
COCHRANE, Esq., late of Queen’ 's College, Cambridge. 2.90 
8vq., with Portraits of the King and Queen of Greece, an¢ 
merous other Illustrations. 


Il. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF JERUSALEM AND MOU 
SINAI; consisting of 22 tinted Views. including the most if 
esting Sites bepween GRAND ALRO and BEIROUT. 

wings PF ARUNDALE, “Arobivect with a Deset 
Account of his Tour fal Residence i in those Countries. 
elegant 4to. vol., 


and we 
feet Ireland, ,J. Cumming, Dublin; tor Scotland, Menzies, | 











London: James Houimes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery. 
Publisheg every Saturday, at the ATHENAZUM 
2, Catherine Street, Strand, by Joun Francis; and 
ese Be BteaNee Einsbangs oor taseasbed 
e in for IRELAND 
—~ Dublin, ~ * 





bury, Brecknockshire 

- OURy the Kev. C. BRADLEY, Vicar of Glasbury, sange & ( 
oiapiiton ed « = as ; and Hatehard & | THE api 

y the same, ten or 
Practical Sermons. 2nd edit. 8s. “* publ 
Sermons preached at Clapham. 4th edit. 10s. 6d, HH: really as 
Sermonsat High Wycombe. 2vols. 10th edit. 1, Me. 

Just published, 

DUWDING'S f Bouquet, (‘ 

CHEAP NEW BOOK CATALOGUE, @ vould have 
OMPRISING Modern Standard Works ‘of [ff interests of | 

ed Val a Utili 

nent of which nse :— Rees’ + Cyclo vai inn vols: Eocrcopa But the Fr 
Britannica and Se Pp lement, 26 vols. Bneyclons ia Metropo fa the appeara 
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